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FOREWORD 

By Four of the Author’s Old Winesburg Schoolmates 
FRED A. STAHL, Glendale, Calif.: 

“The author helps us in this book to keep alive the reflective sentiment 
for our old home town. The sketches appear authentic. We do not believe 
that personal prejudice has crept into their makeup. The author’s purpose 
was not to detract, but rather to praise; his aim was not at the earth but 
at the sky.” 


ARTHUR H. PETERS, Chicago, Ill: 

“The reading of this book was a great treat. I felt as though I had 
just awakened from a long dream. Faces of friends almost forgotten 
appeared from the clouds of the past. Relatives long departed spoke to 
me—a little child—and scenes and incidents almost erased from my mind 
once more came into view, and I lived them all over again. It is an 
extremely interesting book, which I am sure every Winesburger will enjoy 
and treasure as a priceless record of the history of our native Winesburg 
and its good people.” 


ARTHUR F. BLASER, Cleveland, Ohio: 

“Winesburg is truly a remarkable village. Of its ‘Four Bachelor’ 
founders, two were educated in German universities—one a doctor, the 
other a minister who later became the founder of a Theological Seminary 
at Columbus, Ohio, and one of its professors. Among the other early 
settlers was a widely known surgeon and diagnostician (also a graduate 
of a German university); one had studied in a French school in Switzer¬ 
land; another was a noted legal advisor and notary; still another brought 
to Winesburg one of the first pianos ever built. From the community went 
out ten ministers, one assistant pastor, six physicians, many public school 
teachers, some college professors, lawyers, engineers, authors, and county 
officers. 

“Great credit and full appreciation is due the author for writing this 
history while information is still available. We now have in permanent 
form a record of the personalities who were the early settlers, and of those 
who followed and endeavored to perpetuate the qualities that are inscribed 
on the bronze tablet: ‘Lofty Courage—High Ideals—Rugged Character—- 
and Staunch Virtues.’ ” 


CHARLES H. STAHL, Akron, Ohio: 

“We can not realize the great amount of work in writing any detailed 
history of a community unless we have undertaken such an arduous task 
ourselves. This little volume prepared by Rev. Arthur H. Smith, my 
former schoolmate and good friend of over fifty years, represents many 
days and months of hard work and intense thought on the part of the 
author. He brings out in detail the first settlers and pioneers of Winesburg 
and preserves the history of the early settlers, which is so often forgotten 
when the generation that made it has passed on. 

“I am profoundly impressed with the clear thought and the splendid 
arrangement of the subject matter In it he brings out the loyalty to high 
ideals of service and sacrifice of Winesburgers and ex-Winesburgers. The 
author describes the hardships and privations of our forefathers—ever 
keeping in mind the high idealism of a Christian life. It represents a real 
service and untiring effort on the part of the author. 

“I must further say of the author of this volume as of St. Paul the 
Apostle: ‘You have fought the good fight, You have finished the task You 
have kept the faith.’ ” 







ARTHUR HENRY SMITH 

(the Author) 


Methodist Minister for Thirty Years 


Author’s permanent address: 
800 Ridge Terrace 
Evanston, Illinois 
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TO 


(1) All the Early pioneers who settled here. 

(2) Our fathers and mothers who gave us life and 
toiled and saerifieed for us. 

(3 ) Our \Y inesburg Benefactors—the good men and 
women who have blessed and enriched our lives 
and to whom we owe an unforgettable and un¬ 
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Introduction 


I have embodied much of my own lengthy article in the Holmes County 
Farmer-Hub of August 18, 1926, on “The Early History of Winesburg” in 
this book. Hence a few dates and incidents may have been repeated. I 
simply could not take any more time to revise it. NO, it is not just the 
way YOU would have written a history, and it is far from satisfactory to 
myself. But it is the only one that has ever been written in the 103 years 
since the four “Bachelors” founded Winesburg. When you write your 
history—after you have spent even a tenth of the time and strength that 
I have on this book—I shall be glad to get a copy and I promise you that 
I will not be overly critical. 

It is with not a little reluctance that I write this history and “Who’s 
Who” of my home town. I had hoped that our good friend, Dr. Robert H. 
Sunkle, would do so. But he left us all too soon and that was not to be. 

For 33 years—ever since our First Reunion in 1897—no one ever came 
forward to shoulder the burden, with its enormous amount of work, of 
writing an authentic history of our beloved home town. 

The immense amount of work required is not apparent to the casual 
reader. As I actually faced the task and burden, again and again I shrank 
from it. This feeling of reluctance was intensified as I thought of some 
possible criticism which I might encounter, and the fact (which I gladly 
acknowledge) that I am not an expert writer and that I simply have not 
had time to write in a manner satisfactory even to myself. 

Nevertheless, several reasons impelled me to assume the burden of this 
task despite all the obstacles in the way: 

Without the least tinge of egotism (of which no fair-minded man has 
ever accused me) may I say that I have spent more time, interviewed more 
people and collected more facts about the early history of our beloved 
Winesburg than any other person. Hence I believe that thousands of 
Winesburgers are entitled to these facts and I hope they will treasure them 
in the years to come. 

No authentic history of Winesburg has ever been written. If it is not 
done soon, it never will be done, as the folks that have many valuable his¬ 
torical data and incidents about its early pioneers, will soon be gone. I 
have rigidly held to the facts and have not allowed myself to be swayed by 
fiction, guesswork or mere tradition. 

May I say that I have spent years in gathering reliable information from 
many sources mentioned in the “Acknowledgments” which, I feel, ought to 
be preserved in permanent form of the printed page, for the future. I have 
been unable to obtain some desirable information and cuts of some in the 
“Who’s Who,” which I greatly regret. 

Without fear or favor I have held scrupulously and inexorably to the 
exact facts as recorded in court house records at Millersburg, as “brass 
tacks” facts and let them say what they will. 

For accurate information about the early history of Winesburg used in 
this booklet I am specially indebted to my good friend of forty years, Mr. 
William L. Reidenbach, of Millersburg, former County Surveyor of Holmes 
County, who is an expert in looking up the official records of the early his¬ 
tory of Holmes County towns and communities, as recorded in the Record¬ 
er’s and Auditor’s offices at Millersburg. Mr. Reidenbach showed me in 
short order, in these court house records, the correct dates, names of per¬ 
sons and other facts relative to the early settling of Winesburg which I 
have written in this booklet. It was thrilling fcr me to look upon these old 


records written between 1820 and 1830 and know they were rock bottom 
facts which no one can gainsay or deny. Mr. Reidenbach noted the exact 
volume and page—a record which anybody can consult. 

Surely Winesburg friends will pardon me when I say that I am the only 
person who has a recorded interview on the early settlement of Winesburg, 
with Winesburg’s first woman settler, my grandmother, Mrs. John M. 
Smith, who came to Winesburg in March or April, 1828. This interview 
occurred in 1888, when her mind was as clear as crystal. This was nine 
years before her death. 

In this connection, it is uniquely interesting and a singular coincidence 
that the historical dates, events and persons narrated artlessly by my 
grandmother (and as artlessly recorded by me in 1888) tally with the court 
house records above referred to. 

This double record of facts—which I have faithfully and accurately 
incorporated in this brief history of my home town—lifts the curtain and 
for the first time gives all Winesburgers and ex-Winesburgers the clear 
facts of an authentic history. 

The inadvertent errors in former reunion booklets, pamphlets and news¬ 
paper articles, are explained by the fact that the writers never consulted 
these official records. The former treatises must, of course, be corrected in 
accordance with these records. 

I hereby thank all who have so kindly co-operated in furnishing his¬ 
torical and other information for this history. 

Fondly do I cherish the hope that this history of Winesburg will be a 
depository of valuable data about our good forefathers, the early pioneer 
settlers, that should be preserved and that otherwise would be lost if not 
soon put into print. 

I also hope that the readers will rejoice with the writer in the brief 
sketches of the men and women in the “Who’s Who”—-though most of the 
readers (including the writer) are not placed in this list of folks who, by 
their accomplishments, self-sacrificing lives and unselfish service, have 
inspired so many of us and brought luster and great honor to Winesburg. 

Undoubtedly others deserve to be in “Who’s Who,” but I trust they will 
forgive the writer when they think of the difficulties he encountered in lack 
of time, strength, space, data, cuts, etc. 

Considering the limited number of copies that may be bought, possibly 
a few hundred, and the very high cost of labor and material involved, it 
seemed almost impossible for me to publish this history,^ had it not been 
for the co-operation of my very good friend, Norman W. Goodman, linotype 
man of Chicago. 

Mr. Goodman was an enthusiastic member of our large Men’s Bible 
Class at Lansing, Mich., fifteen years ago and has been a booster of the 
author in Chicago. I am deeply grateful to him. We are all his debtors. 

If enough Winesburg friends will respond, I am hoping that the price 
of one dollar per copy (for heavy manilla paper cover) and one dollar and 
fifty cents (for the cloth binding) will cover the cost and meet with the 
hearty approval of the readers. I hope there will be no deficit. Of course 
no fairminded person, I trust, will even think that the author wrote it to 
make money! I sincerely hope that no one will be so ungracious as to 
impute mercenary or sinister motives to the writer. With greetings to all 
former and present WINESBURGERS, I send forth this history of our 
beloved home town. 

ARTHUR H. SMITH 

Pastor 

WICKER PARK METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

2016 Evergreen Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


August 1, 1930. 


CHAPTER 1. 


EARLIEST SETTLEMENTS IN HOLMES AND 
SURROUNDING COUNTIES 


When one remembers that Ohio was first settled at Marietta in 1788, it 
is interesting in this connection to note the dates when Holmes County and 
its adjoining counties were first settled. 

Of all these counties Coshocton County was the first to be permanently 
settled in 1802, although Moravian Missionaries came to preach to the Indi¬ 
ans in Tuscarawas County several years previous even to the settlement 
of Ohio in 1788—probably about 1778—as ninety Christian Indians (con¬ 
verted by these Moravian Missionaries) were deceived and treacherously 
murdered in cold blood by a company of white men at Gnadenhutten, Tus¬ 
carawas County, March 8, 1782. 

COSHOCTON COUNTY 

1802— The town of Coshocton laid out. 

1810—Coshocton County organized. 

TUSCARAWAS COUNTY 

1803— First permanent settlement. 

1804— New Philadelphia laid out. 

1807— Canal Dover laid out. 

KNOX COUNTY 

1805— Mt. Vernon laid out. At this time the county was but thinly 
settled. 

STARK COUNTY 

1806— First house built in Canton. 

1810—East end of Massillon, then called Kendall, laid out. Massillon, 
aside from this, was laid out in 1826. 

WAYNE COUNTY 

1808— County first settled and Wooster laid out and a road was cut from 
what is now Massillon to Wooster. When Wooster was first settled there 
were no white inhabitants between it and Lake Erie; on the west, none 
short of Maumee, Fort Wayne and Vincennes; on the south, none until 
within a few miles of Coshocton, and those on the Tuscarawas were the 
nearest on the east. 


HOLMES COUNTY 

1809—County first settled and first white man’s cabin erected by Jona¬ 
than Grant and his son about a mile northeast of Holmesville in Prairie 
Township. 

ASHLAND COUNTY 

1811—First cabin built in the town of Ashland, which was laid out in 
1815. 

The early history of Holmes County is full of interest to all who ever 
lived within its borders. Moreover, it will help us to understand and appre¬ 
ciate morp fully the history of our rrvn town, as we study the history of the 
earliest pioneers in other parts of the county. 
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Holmes County was named in honor of Major Holmes, a gallant officer 
in the War of 1812. 

It was officially organized in 1825, 162,200 acres being taken from 
Coshocton County, 87,440 acres from Wayne County, and 16,200 acres from 
Tuscarawas County. All of that part of Holmes County north of the Indian 
Boundary Line was formerly a part of Wayne County. That part south of 
this line was taken from Coshocton County except the eastern parts of 
Walnut Creek and Clark (formerly called German Township) Townships 
and the eastern strip of southern Paint Township. 

The very earliest settlements in the various parts of Holmes County 
(before its organization) were as follows: 

1809— In the same year that Abraham Lincoln was born—and eighteen 
years before the four pioneer “Bachelors” became the first settlers of 
Winesburg—the first log cabin was built in Holmes County by Jonathan 
Grant and his son in July, 1809, on Salt Creek, in Prairie Township, one 
mile east of the Killbuck. 

The following as related to this will be found interesting as given by L. 
G. Barton in his History of Holmes County, in which he quoted largely 
from the historical notes of George F. Newton: 

GRANT’S SETTLEMENT 

“In July, 1809, Jonathan Grant of Beaver County, Pennsylvania, with 
his son, a lad of 15 years, erected the first white man’s cabin within the 
limits of Holmes County. They came on foot, carrying a gun, ammunition 
and a few tools, relying on the forest for their food and sleeping there while 
on the way. They erected their cabin in the valley of Saltcreek, about a 
mile northeast of the present town of Holmesville, that territory then being 
Wayne County. After the cabin was completed Grant cleared about a half 
acre of ground and sowed it in turnips. About this time Grant was taken 
sick and for four weeks was prostrated on a bed of leaves attended only by 
his son. At the end of this period he was reduced to a skeleton, and the boy 
but little better, when an Indian stopped at the cabin. He told Grant that 
‘pale face’ was in the Killbuck valley with his family and pointed the direc¬ 
tion. The boy went to see and found Jonathan Butler, his father-in-law, 
James Morgan, and their families located at the ‘big spring’ or what is now 
known as Jones’ spring, a short way up the valley. These families had just 
arrived from Virginia by way of Mohican. They sent Grant assistance and 
brought him to their camp as soon as he was able to be moved. As the 
weather got cooler, Grant improved, and being a skillful hunter, supplied 
the families with game while they built their cabins. The Morgan family 
built their cabin about two miles further up the Killbuck valley from the 
big spring. Late that Fall Grant left for Pennsylvania, returning in April, 
1810, with his family, to his cabin. 

“In April, 1810, Edward Martin, John L. Dawson, David and Robert 
Knox settled on Martin’s Creek about a mile and a half southeast of Holmes¬ 
ville. Martin arrived three days before the others and the creek on which 
he located bears his name. The patent deed for the Infirmary farm, which 
was a part of this settlement, was issued to James Adams in 1809.” 

1810— February 4, Hanna Butler, the first white child born in Holmes 
County. She was the daughter of Jonathan Butler and was born a mile 
northeast of Holmesville. 

Settlements were commenced in the east end of the county—then Tus¬ 
carawas—along the valleys of Walnut and Sugar Creeks, in 1809-10, by 
the Troyers, Hochstetlers, Weavers, Millers, Domers, Bergers, and others; 
also on Doughty by the Carpenters and Morrisons. 

1810—In the summer of 1810 Peter Casev moved with his family from 
Virginia and settled on a farm adjoining Millersburg on the southwest. 
This was the first settlement in Hardy Township. His nearest neighbors 
were his brother-in-law, Jonathan Butler, who lived eight miles north on 
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Killbuck Creek, and the Carpenters and Morrisons, about eight miles south 
on Doughty Creek, near Bloomfield. They generally went to Zanesville, 
about 50 miles, to do their trading. 

Abraham Shrimplin built a cabin on Black Creek in 1810. 

1811—Yost V. Yoder, born in Walnut Creek, was the first white child 
born in the eastern part of the county and the third within the boundaries 
of Holmes County. 

1811— The first election in Holmes County was held at Jonathan But¬ 
ler’s, near Holmesville. David H. Knox was elected a Justice of the Peace. 
David Finney settled in Monroe Township, west of Millersburg. 

1812— John Swigert and Samuel Knight and their two families came 
from Maryland and settled at Berlin, Berlin Township. In 1817 Dr. Alexan¬ 
der Raiff, the first resident doctor in Holmes County, located at Berlin. 

In 1818 the first school in Berlin was opened, and in 1818 or 1822 a post 
office was opened here—the first or second in Holmes County. In 1817 
Abraham and Samuel Shane started a store in Berlin. 

1813— The Bays family settled in Salt Creek Township, and the Snyders 
and Michael Stiffler in 1815. The latter built the first blacksmith shop in 
that locality. 

1814— The first saw mill in the county was built on Martin’s Creek. 

1815— The first grist mill was erected by John Gwin on Salt Creek, 
north of Holmesville. 

1816— James Adams moved on what is now the Infirmary farm, in Prai¬ 
rie Township. 

1816 or 1817 — A saw mill was built on Walnut Creek and a grist mill on 
Sugar Creek, in Paint Township. And Adam and Henry Lowe, Sr., settled 
in the northwestern part of Paint Township. 

1820—The first post office in the county was established at Millersburg 
(the old town by the same name a quarter of a mile north and laid out 
about 1816). If Berlin post office was established in 1818, it was the first. 

1825—The first house erected in the new town of Millersburg, which had 
been laid out on April 8, 1824, by Adam Johnson and Charles Miller of 
Coshocton, deriving its name from the latter. 

1825— Holmes County organized. First township elections held. In Paint 
Township this election was held at the house of James Jarvis, northwestern 
part of township, on September 10. 

1826— First records of Holmes County by townships. 

There was some contention over locating the county seat at Millersburg, 
and Moses Nowels made application to locate the seat of justice about three 
and a half miles east of Millersburg at what is known as the halfway house 
on the Berlin road and to name the town Lima, and had a plat for the 
same. The Application was voted down, however, and the plat vacated. 

Holmes County evidently still had wolves in 1825, for at a meeting of 
the Commissioners in the fall of that year they made an order that $1.50 
additional be paid for wolf scalps. This made the bounty $5.75 for each 
wolf over six months old and $4.00 for each wolf less than six months old. 

OTHER HOLMES COUNTY INTERESTING EVENTS 

At this time the country was infested with straggling bands of Indians, 
among whom was one by the name of “Killbuck” who at one time had been 
a chief in the tribe to which he belonged, and from whom the stream on 
which the town is located derived its name. He lingered about the locality 
for several years after its settlement by the whites and finally his career 
was ended, as was generally supposed, by a bullet from some woodsman’s 
rifle. He was a notorious character and constantly bragged of the number 
of white scalps he had taken. No doubt the settlers breathed easier when 
they learned of his death. 

1854—May 22 the first train ran into Millersburg from Cleveland and 
Akron. * 
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Six soldiers of the Revolutionary War are buried in Holmes County, two 
of these, John McClintock and June Loveland, are buried in Paint Town¬ 
ship, a few miles from Winesburg. 

PROMINENT PEOPLE 

Holmes County has given the country many prominent men who have 
gone out into the world and achieved success, distinction and honor in many 
occupations. Among these are: 

United States Senator Atlee Pomerene, who was born and raised at 
Berlin, and is known as one of the ablest men and foremost lawyers in the 
country. 

William F. McDowell, of Washington, a Millersburg boy who is one of 
the ablest Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and one of the lead¬ 
ing church men of the United States. 

John K. Cowan, who was president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad for 
a number of years, and represented the State of Maryland for three terms 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Josiah Given, who was at one time Judge of the Supreme Court of Iowa. 

Henry D. Perky, who was born near Mt. Hope, and was the originator of 
the shredded wheat biscuit and was one among the first to harness the 
water power of Niagara Falls. 

Lyman R. Critchfield, Attorney-General of Ohio (1863). 

Daniel S. Uhl, candidate for Lieutenant-Governor of Ohio (1867). 

Roscoe C. McCulloch, one of Ohio’s two U. S. Senators, was born in 
Holmes County. 

Holmes County has had three Representatives in Congress: Daniel P. 
Leadbetter (1837-1841), Moses Hoagland (1849-1851), Prof. John A. Mc¬ 
Dowell (1897-1901). 

In the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 1860, Dr. Robert 
K. Enos of Millersburg had the unique honor of bringing about the nomina¬ 
tion of Abraham Lincoln for President on the third ballot by inducing three 
other Ohio delegates to change their votes from Gov. Chase of Ohio to Lin¬ 
coln before the result of the ballot was announced. When the roll call was 
completed, Dr. Enos, being a quick accountant, had kept a tally of the vote, 
and discovered before any one else that Lincoln lacked two and a half votes; 
whereupon he persuaded these three other Ohio delegates to vote with him 
for Lincoln, and help bring about his triumphant nomination, thus bringing 
great honor and distinction to Holmes County. 


CHAPTER 2. 


EARLY SETTLEMENTS AROUND YVINESBURG 


According to John W. Pfouts, his grandfather (father of David Pfouts) 
was one of the very first to settle in Paint Township before 1816 and built 
a saw mill in that year on the opposite side of the creek from the grist mill 
by the side of the Pfouts dam of later years. He says: 

“My father, David Pfouts, was born in Paint Township, Holmes County, 
Ohio, August 11, 1818, never lived out of the township, and died in 1890. 
We are of German or Swiss nationality, originally Pfautz. An ancestor, 
Michael Pfautz, came from Switzerland to Pennsylvania in 1707.” 

Before Winesburg was settled in 1827—as early as 1817 a number of 
pioneers had settled in the northwestern part of Paint Township, then a 
part of Wayne County before Holmes County was organized. The record 
shows that in 1825 land tax was paid by Thomas Brookens, Adam Lowe 
and Henry Lowe, who also paid personal tax in 1826. Mr. W. L. Reidenbach 
says, “There is no record of any personal tax prior to 1826. They may not 
have taxed it, but there was no personal tax collected in Holmes County 
for 1825, so far as the records show.” 

As Holmes County was not organized till 1825, the early settlers’ per¬ 
sonal tax must have been paid in Wayne County prior to 1825. 

Christian Lukebill paid his first recorded land tax in Holmes County in 
1825 on 200 acres one mile north of Winesburg, but south of the Indian 
Boundary Line, as the land north of this line was divided into farms of 160 
acres each. It is possible that he came to Paint Township earlier than 1824. 
His farm was the Cornelius Lowe farm, one mile north of Winesburg. 

In 1808 the first settlers came from Pennsylvania to Shanesville. But 
after the first summer, Indian disturbances became so threatening that all 
returned to Pennsylvania. But settlers from Pennsylvania finally settled 
at Shanesville in 1811. These settlers were the only ones that had the 
courage to remain in the new territory through the terrors of the War of 
1812. Shanesville is, without doubt, the oldest of all the neighboring towns. 

Walnut Creek Township, on the south, was settled as early as 1811. 

Elias Hochstetler, father of William Hochstetler, came at the age of 
four years with his parents from Elklick, Pa., and settled there, a few miles 
from WJnesburg, in 1812. He married a sister of Col. Nicholas F. Joss, 
prominent Winesburg merchant. 

To Salt Creek Township, on the west, the Bays family came in 1813 and 
the Snyders and Stifflers in 1815, as pioneer settlers. 

The first settlers of Berlin arrived in 1812. 

From the foregoing and the following it is apparent that most of the 
neighboring towns and townships were settled earlier than Winesburg. 

Mt. Eaton was first settled in 1813. The first store was kept by a Mr. 
Wickadoll. This was likely the store to which John M. Smith and John 
Valentine Stahl and their families, as well as the other “Bachelors,” went 
to trade before the coming of Christian Smith and familv to Winesburg in 
1829. 

Paintville was the name till 1829, when it was changed to Mt. Eaton. 
Cholera took almost the entire population in 1833. 

The earliest postoffices were established as follows: 

Mt. Eaton—1819. 
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Millersburg—1820 (the first in Holmes County). 

Berlin—1822 (the second in the county). Postmaster General says 
1818 (possibly the first in the county). 

Massillon—1827. 

Winesburg—1833 (January 31), with Cornelius Van Steenberg, a brother 
of Mrs. (Dr.) Scheurer, as postmaster. 

Prior to 1833, the people of Winesburg likely got their mail at Mt. Eaton 
or Berlin, but most likely at the former place. 

Dundee was not laid out till 1847. Carlisle (Walnutcreek) in 1827. 

Wilmot was settled later than Winesburg, having been laid out by Jacob 
and Henry Wyandt in April, 1836. At first it was called Freise Store, then 
Milton, then Wilmot. 

Mrs. Kate Joss tells us that as late as 1855 Winesburg had only one 
mail a week. 

I learned from authentic information some very interesting facts relative 
to the early history of Paint Township which antedates by a little over ten 
years the coming of the first four settlers to Winesburg in March, 1827. 

From a sheepskin deed now in the possession of William DeBerry, Jr., 
which I have seen with my own eyes, deeding what is now the William 
DeBerry farm three miles north of Winesburg, is the following: 

“James Madison, President of the United States, to Henry Lowe, one 
quarter section in Township 15, Range 11. Dated December 20, 1816.” 

From this and other official records it is clear that Henry Lowe (father 
of Cornelius Lowe, Sr., and of Mrs. William DeBerry) and Adam Lowe, his 
brother (father of Henry Lowe, Jr., known by so many of us during the 
eighties and nineties), settled on adjoining farms three miles north. of 
Winesburg, 1816 or 1817. This part of Paint Township north of the Indian 
boundary line was then a part of Wayne County until the organization of 
Holmes County in 1825. 

At that time the wolves would prowl around the log cabin of the Lowes, 
who built a fire to keep them away. Bears, deer, wild turkeys and other 
wild animals as well as a few Indians were still here. 

Thomas Brookens and his son Joseph settled near the Lowes about 1820, 
and Mr. Kilgore about 1819. 

The early settlers had some interesting experiences. A bear killed one 
of two hogs which Henry Lowe had brought from Pennsylvania. The 
Brookens and others also saw bears roaming through the woods. 

WINESBURG’S FIRST SETTLERS 

Winesburg is situated in Paint Township, Holmes County, Ohio. 

Early in the spring of 1827, about the last week in March or the first 
week in April, four young men came from Philadelphia, Pa., to the dense 
forests of Winesburg, with teams loaded with things they needed to start 
pioneer life in this new country. 

It seemed that there was no place in this wide world that suited these 
four gentlemen (bachelors, as they called themselves) so well as the spot 
where Winesburg now stands. 

Nature had prepared this spot to suit the tastes of these four bachelors. 
The hills, the dales, the rivulets, the rocks and ravines, the great forests, 
the many kinds of wild fruit and especially wild grapes, and the fertile soil 
impressed these gentlemen so that they early had in mind a German village 
which would soon be established, where their countrymen could do business 
in their own mother tongue, and where mechanics could follow their trades 
and where the surrounding farmers could clear the forests and establish fer¬ 
tile farms, and where all could work hand in hand for the welfare of the 
entire community. 

The trip took them about two weeks. The names of these four pioneers 
were John Michael Smith and Rev. William Smith (who were distant rela¬ 
tives), Frederick Happold and Dr. August Scheurer. Not a single family 
then lived at Winesburg. These first settlers kept “Bachelor’s Hall” for a 
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year at a place on the Winesburg-Mt. Hope road, just west of Winesburg, 
near a creek where there was a spring of water, south of the road near 
Albert Mayforth’s barn. 

During this year’s “batching” my grandfather, with the help of others, 
managed to build a small log cabin on the 200-acre farm which he had 
bought in the wilderness, and made the necessary preparations for the com¬ 
ing of his wife and child. These “bachelors” had two dogs, “Strangy” and 
“Kawro,” several horses and several cows. 

In the spring of 1828 my grandmother, Mrs. John Smith, with their old¬ 
est daughter, Katherine (then a child a year old), came on a “stage coach” 
from Philadelphia, Pa., to Dalton, Wayne County, Ohio. This stage coach 
was drawn by four horses and would comfortably seat nine persons. The 
trip took them twelve days. From Dalton her husband took her and their 
baby to their new Winesburg home in a one-horse wagon which he had bor¬ 
rowed from a neighbor near Winesburg. For a while she was the only 
woman in this section (as many of the early settlers did not bring their 
wives on first coming—or were unmarried). She and her infant daughter 
thus completed the circle of Winesburg’s first family. 

When she came here in April, 1828, it seems that there was one little 
log hut standing on the present site of Winesburg—according to the testi¬ 
mony of both my grandmother and of Frederick Happold’s daughter. This 
log cabin may have been built by some “Squatter” or by some unmarried 
man, who likely was living in it only periodically as some homesteaders 
used to do. What was the name of this man? No one living can say with 
absolute certainty. But the following from the records of the auditor’s 
office at Millersburg might point to Jacob Castor, who paid tax in 1825 on 
lot Number 39 (in north part of Winesburg), but is not listed for personal 
tax at any time from 1825 to 1830. This indicates that he did not live in it 
during that time, else the assessor would have appraised his personal prop¬ 
erty. If Jacob Castor built this log cabin it must have been in the north 
part of town that used to be called “Florida.” 

The history of buying of the land on which Winesburg is located and 
land west comprising a total of 400 acres is as follows: 

President of U. S. to Paul Farson February 4, 1820. Paul Farson to 
Philip leaker, April 12, 1820, lots 37 and 38 for $800. Philip Baker to Wil¬ 
liam Smith and August Scheurer September 3, 1827, for $1,000. Eighteen 
days later, on September 21, 1827, William Smith and August Scheurer sold 
the south half of the 400 acres (lot 37) to John M. Smith for $500. The 
reason that the deed for the whole tract of 400 acres was first made to Rev. 
William Smith and Dr. August Scheurer possibly was that they were both 
professional men and more conversant with the business of making con¬ 
tracts, while my grandfather was a baker—the agreement from the start 
being that he was to get one-half of the 400 acres. In the following month 
(Oct. 23, 1827) Dr. August Scheurer disposed of his half interest in the 
remaining 200 acres to Rev. William Smith, who remained the owner of 
this 200-acre tract (on which the larger part of Winesburg now stands) 
until at least 1831, when he, then living in Franklin County, gave to his 
brother, Christian Smith (who came to Winesburg in 1829), the power of 
attorney for the purpose of laying out and selling lots comprising the larger 
part of the present town of Winesburg. 

In this connection a few notations ought to be made—according to 
Mrs. Emma Smith Knappenberger’s recent letter: 

1. That Rev. William Smith was a young minister who had just 
graduated from Theological school in Germany in 1826 and came to Phila¬ 
delphia where he edited a paper for some time. 

2. That his brother, Christian Smith, her grandfather, was a man of 
some means (who undoubtedly talked the matter of settling at Winesburg 
over with him and the other three “Bachelors” —John M. Smith, Dr. August 
Scheurer and Frederick Happold at Philadelphia where they held a number 
of councils during the winter of 1826-27. The words in parentheses are 
mine.) 
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o. That this young Lutheran preacher had bought this land with the 
understanding that his brother was back of him and later it should be 
deeded back to him. 

4. That Rev. Wm. Smith did not stay at Winesburg a long time. 

To clear up matters I again promptly wrote to the Court House at 
Millersburg for the exact official records which resulted in the following 
facts stated, under the date of May 1, 1930, by Miss Rose Limp (a Wines¬ 
burg girl), County Recorder: 

The 200-acre farm was owned by Rev. William Smith for four years 
until 1831 when he sold 175 acres (all except the land on which Winesburg 
stands) to Frederick Smith (likely another brother or relative). He had 
sold a few town lots before 1834. (But in 1832 his brother Christian Smith 
was directed to lay out 32 town lots.) Rev. William Smith sold the land 
of these 32 lots to Christian Smith in 1834 (about 20 acres) (See Vol. 3— 
P. 38). 

After having faithfully and conscientiously tried to get rock bottom 
facts it seems clear that: 

1. Christian Smith counseled with the four “Bachelors” in Philadelphia, 
Pa., during the winter of 1826-27, relative to the selecting and founding of 
a town in the forests of Ohio. 

2. He made a visit to the “Bachelors” in the Summer or early Fall of 
1828 and laid plans for the building of a large house for his store and 
tavern, which was partly built, but not yet under roof when he and his 
family arrived at Winesburg in the following Spring. 

3. He actually laid out the larger part of Winesburg—exactly 32 lots 
—in March, 1832—though it is stated that his brother William directed 
him to do so. This high honor belongs to him without dispute. 

4. That he directed the selling of these lots and in 1834 received the 
deed for them from his brother William. 

It is the author’s earnest hope that all will heartily agree with him that 
nobody but narrow, prejudiced folks will grudge Christian Smith the 
high honor due him because of the prominent part he had in the laying 
out of Winesburg into lots in 1832, of the planning prior and his work after 
coming with his family to Winesburg in May, 1829. 

The author is sincerely glad that his worthy grandson, Ed Smith, is 
President of the 1930 Reunion—a just recognition of the Christian Smith 
family. 

The town site comprising exactly thirty-two lots was surveyed by 
Samuel Robinson, County Surveyor, March 14, 1832, and certified for record 
April 14, 1832. Witnesses present, Dr. August Scheurer and Christian 
Smith. 

From the beginning of the recording of deeds in the recorder’s office the 
names John M. Schmidt, William Schmidt and Christian Schmidt (all of 
whom came from Germany) were written in the Americanized and more 
convenient form “Smith” though many still cling to the German form. 

Just as the following German or Swiss names were changed into the 
American form: Sunkel (to Sunkle)—Friederich (Frederick)—Peter 

(Peters)—Kuenzli (Kinsley)—Hochstetler (Hostetler)—Mayfohrt (May- 
forth)—Feikert (Feigert)—Schneider (Snyder)—Bitsche (Beechy)—Pfautz 
(Pfouts)—Amstutz (Olmstead)—Schaup (Shoup)—Kochenderfer (Koch) — 
Tschantz (Johns)—Deutschland (Germany)—Schweitz (Switzerland). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that many have done a common 
sense thing in Americanizing their names as a matter of convenience both 
for themselves and for their fellow Americans. However we have no 
quarrel with those who still cling to the old spelling. If they prefer that, 
blessings on them! But we who are of age, and especially those of us 
whose parents were born in America, are not planning to make any 
apology or further explanation to anybody, but rather want it understood 
that “The die is cast” irrevocably. 

In this the author speaks for the above and many others as well as 
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for himself. Note that the names Schmidt and Smith are used inter¬ 
changeably in this history. 

William Schmidt and Christian Schmidt were brothers and John M 
Schmidt was distantly related to them. 

Dr. August Scheurer paid his first personal tax in 1830, 1 horse, 
1 cow, tax $0.48 and “Physician Capital” $200, tax $0.70. This and the 
fact that he sold his remaining interest in the 200 acre tract to Rev. William 
Smith on October 23, 1827, only fifty days after these two men had first 
bought it, indicates that Dr. Scheurer stayed at Winesburg only part of 
the time from the spring of 1827 to 1829. (This is substantiated by Mrs. 
Kate Joss in her autobiography.) However, from 1829 on he lived at Wines¬ 
burg till his death on July 17, 1839, as the community physician. In 1840 
Dr. Charles Peter came to Winesburg and soon became a physician of fame. 

Also on May 29, 1829, Peter Shallioll of Philadelphia, Pa. (as the deed 
states) bought 100 acres adjoining the west end of John M. Smith’s farm 
for $200, and on November 11, 1830, he bought another 100 acre tract ad¬ 
joining his first 100 acre tract for $225. His residence is again given as 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. His first personal tax is listed in 1831. From 
this it would appear that Mr. Schallioll came to Winesburg in 1830, unless 
possibly he made a visit here prior to 1830. He was a rich man for those 
days. 

In 1831 he built a big stone house one mile west of towm which still 
stands. It was in this house that the people of Winesburg held services 
for some time until they completed their church building. 

1832—The major part of Winesburg—exactly 32 lots laid out by Christian 
Smith. Since that time several additions have been added. 

Note—the site of Winesburg is located on part of two 200 acre farms 
bought by William Smith and John M. Smith in September, 1827, the larger 
part being taken from the farm of William Smith. 

HOW THE TOWN WAS NAMED 

The town having been laid out, a town meeting was called for the 
purpose of giving it a suitable name. At this meeting Dr. August Scheurer 
suggested the name of Weinsberg in honor of Weinsberg, Wuertemberg, 
Germany, noted for its heroic and faithful women. These women, when 
once their native village was besieged, begged of the besieging general 
only one request, that is, to be allowed to take with them their most costly 
treasure, which on being granted, they immediately carried their husbands 
safely out of the town of Weinsberg, ever after known in history because 
of its “Weibertreu.” The spelling was changed to Winesburg by the United 
States postal authorities in 1833, when a Post Office was established. 


The following data in addition to the foregoing will help to settle 
definitely the years in which the various early pioneers arrived at 
Winesburg: 

(The year in which the settler paid his first personal tax is clear evi¬ 
dence that he was here the year before when the assessor listed his personal 
property.) 

1825— Holmes County organized. 

1826— First records of Holmes County by townships. 

1827— Early in the spring — the first four pioneer settlers 
came to Winesburg from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—namely, Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Smith, John Michael Smith, Frederick Happold and Dr. August 
Scheurer. Both William Smith and John M. Smith paid personal tax in 1828. 

1828— William Smith paid 96 cents tax on two horses and two cattle, 
and John M. Smith paid 72 cents on two horses and no cattle. (See dupli¬ 
cate in Auditor’s office.) 

1828—Early in the spring (March or beginning of April), Mrs. John M. 
Smith came with their oldest child, Katherine, a little over a year old, to 
Winesburg. 
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In the early Fall of 1828, John Valentine Stahl arrived at Winesburg 
with his family and paid his first personal tax in 1829. (See duplicate in 
Auditor’s office.) Two years later John Valentine Stahl bought his farm 
of fifty acres (on May 4, 1830) from John M. Smith for $100. (See Vol. 
1, P. 72.) John Buckmaster and Wilson Buckmaster (on Strubble place) 
settled one mile west of Winesburg on the Millersburg road. Paid their 
first personal tax in 1829. 

1829 —Christian Smith and family came from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
to Winesburg and started a general store and tavern. He paid his first 
personal tax in 1830, listed as “Merchant Capital” and valued at $900. Tax 
paid $9.00. Also two horses and one cow, tax 96 cents. 


Brief Summary of Winesburg History 

1815— (Or before) David Pfouts settled two miles northeast of town at 
Pfouts’ Dam on Sugar Creek. 

1816— He built the first saw mill in Paint Township. 

1816—Adam Lowe and Henry Lowe settled in northwestern Paint Township. 

1827— The Four “Bachelors” founded Winesburg. 

1828— (Early Spring) Mrs. John M. Smith and one-year-old daughter com¬ 
pleted the circle of Winesburg’s first family. 

1828—(Early Fall) John Valentine Stahl and family arrived. 

1828— Wilson Buckmaster settled on the old Strubbe place one mile south¬ 
west of town on the Berlin road. 

1829— (May) Christian Smith and family came here and started the first 
store and tavern. 

1830— Peter Schallioll settled on his farm just west of John M. Smith. 
And in 

1831— He built the large stone house where church services were held for 
several years until the church was built. 

1831— Nicholas F. Joss Sr. and a number of other Swiss families settled in 
Walnutcreek Township near Winesburg. 

1832— The Evangelical Zion’s Church was organized (and in 1841 the church 
building was dedicated); 1833 the cornerstone was laid and Rev. 
Henry Colloredo elected first pastor. 

1832—Winesburg was platted—exactly 32 lots laid out by Christian Smith. 

1834—Ulrich Blaser and family arrived from Switzerland. 

1836—Rev. Daniel Cranz became the second pastor and served till 1868. 

1840—Dr. Carl Peter, the community physician (for over forty years) 
arrived. 

1846—Nicholas F. Joss Jr. moved to Winesburg and started his store. 

1861— Methodist Church built. 

1862— The present school house was erected. 

1879—(January) Winesburg Murphy meetings held by John T. Hoak. 

1884—The big fire which burned down the whole block just west of the 
church. 

1884—Big barbecue and jollification over the election of Grover Cleveland 
as President. 

1897—First Winesburg Reunion. The first woman settler who had lived at 
Winesburg for nearly seventy years, Mrs. John M. Smith was intro¬ 
duced by William M. Smith Sr. 

1920 At the suggestion of Albert A. Frederick, an endowment fund was 
raised for the upkeep of the old cemetery. 

1930—First History of Winesburg published August 1. 

1930—As a result of the efforts of Charles H. Stahl, the bronze memorial 
tablet in honor of the first settlers and pioneers was erected—and 
dedicated at the Eighth Reunion, August 21. 
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CHAPTER 3. 


SKETCHES OF EARLIEST SETTLERS AND OTHERS 


JOHN MICHAEL SMITH (1802-1866) was born in Wuertemberg, Ger¬ 
many, and came to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1820, where he learned the 
baker’s trade and was employed by Peter Schallioll who, in 1830, also came 
to Winesburg and became his neighbor on the west. 


He was one of the four “bachelors” 
(though he was the only married 
man) who came to Winesburg early 
in the Spring of 1827, about April i, 
and was the only one of the four who 
stayed continuously at Winesburg 
from the time of their arrival till 
death. He had to leave his wife, Chris¬ 
tina, and their infant daughter Kath¬ 
erine at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
just one year longer until he could 
buy his farm, build a log cabin, clear 
a small tract of land and be ready to 
receive them into their new forest 
home. In those primitive days they 
had no close neighbors. On Sundays 
they used to visit one of their nearest 
neighbors, Henry Lowe, Sr., who 
lived, on the William DeBerry place 
three miles north of them. Here they 
ate bread which they could not have 
in their own home for the first month 
or two. 

In those early days, until Chris¬ 
tian Smith arrived in 1829 and started 
his store, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Smith, 
had to go to Mt. Eaton, a distance of 
five miles, for what store goods they 
needed. It was a great convenience 
and relief to them and other pioneers 
when their friends, Christian Smith 
and his wife Henrietta 



John Michael Smith 


arrived and started their store. 


Some time about 1828, my grandfather caught a young deer while 
it was asleep, raised it and had it go with the cows for a number of years, 
until Wilson Buckmaster’s dog scared it, pursued and killed it. 

John M. Smith and the other three “bachelors” (who all of them had 
left the blessedness of bachelorhood) were with others who arrived the 
next few years, charter members of the Winesburg Evangelical Church 
when it was organized in 1832. They did not want their children to grow 
up as pagans, but as God-fearing Christians. 

In the Fall of 1860 my grandfather heard Stephen A. Douglas say at 
Wooster, Ohio, “If the South wants to have slaves, let them have them.” 
Of course, Douglas was wrong and Lincoln was right. 

After nearly forty years’ pioneer life, John M. Smith died Oct. 16, 1863, 
and was buried on the Smith lot in the old Winesburg cemetery. 
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WINESBURG’S FIRST WOMAN SETTLER 

MRS. JOHN M. SMITH (1807-1897). Born in Wuertemberg, Germany. 
In 1814 (at the age of seven) she came across the ocean to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, and was hired out to serve seven years for her transportation 
across the Atlantic. She got very little schooling, just enough to read her 
Bible and to write a little. But as the 
years went by she forgot how to write, 
and in signing her name to deeds and 
receipts for interest received, she, like 
her old friend and neighbor, Mrs. 

Christian Smith, had to “make her 
mark.” 

My grandmother being the first 
woman in the vicinity of Winesburg 
had a thrilling experience. During 
the absence of grandfather for a day 
of log rolling near Ragersville, Ohio, 
an Indian came to her cabin where she 
was alone with her two-year-old 
daughter Katherine during a storm. 

The Indian, as well as she, seemed to 
be frightened. 

She was the only one of the four 
“bachelors” families (the first settlers 
of Winesburg) who was alive and at¬ 
tended the first Winesburg Reunion 
September 1, 1897, a few months be¬ 
fore her death. William M. Smith, 
son of Christian Smith, introduced 
her. 

During her long life she was 
blessed with good health and a clear 
mind to the very end, for which she 
was profoundly thankful. She often 
said in her old age: “The good Lord 
means it well with me to give me such 
a good mind.” 

When she could no longer see well enough to read her Bible, she would 
have her children or grandchildren read to her. Many a time she would be 
heard repeating some Bible verses, some hymn, or praying. 

She died December 23, 1897, when past 90, and was buried beside her 
husband in the old Winesburg cemetery. 

REV. WILLIAM SMITH (1803-1839) was born in Duerbach, Wuer¬ 
temberg, Germany. In 1826, after graduating with high honors at the 
Theological University of Halle, Wurtemberg, Germany, he came to America 
and landed at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Here he edited a German period¬ 
ical called “The American Correspondent.” He was one of the four “bache¬ 
lors”—the first minister who ever came to Winesburg. 

He helped to select the site of the town in 1827, ar.d a few years later, 
in 1832, directed his brother, Christian Smith, to lay out and sell 32 lots 
in Winesburg. 

When the Evangelical Church was organized in September of 1832 
it was he who donated the lot where the church now stands and two lots 
for the cemetery. 

Rev. William Smith was an ordained Lutheran minister. He stayed at 
Winesburg only part of the time until 1830, when he accepted a call to 
preach at Canton, Ohio. 

Prior to this, if they had any preaching services, while he stayed at 
Winesburg, it is likely that he preached to his fellow pioneers. He did some 
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missionary preaching in nearby recently settled communities (baptized 
children) and helped to establish churches there. 

After preaching a year in Canton, he married and became professor 
in a Lutheran Theological Seminary at Columbus, Ohio, where he remained 
until his death in 1839 (the same year that Dr. August Seheurer died at 
Winesburg). 

Prof. P. H. Buehring of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Columbus 
writes: 

“William Schmidt’s father was Pastor Frederick Schmidt. Prof. William 
Schmidt was the founder of our seminary, which celebrated its centennial in 
May, 1930. In October, 1830, Professor Schmidt started the seminary in 
his parsonage in Canton with one professor (himself) and two students. 
In 1831 the professor with wife and student body moved to Columbus. Here 
he labored as professor of theology and pastor until 1839, when his health 
broke down completely under the excessive burdens of his two offices and 
he died of typhoid fever barely 36 years of age. Our church owes much 
to his consecrated, self-sacrificing labors.” 

He was buried at Columbus. 


FREDERICK HAPPOLD (1796-1883). Born in Germany. Came to 
America, landing at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1815. One of the four 
“bachelors” who arrived at Winesburg in the Spring of 1827. Soon after 
his arrival at Winesburg he (possibly within a little over a year) went to 
live with a family (on the Leonard 
Gutman farm one mile east of town) 
by the name of Ward, whose daughter 
Elizabeth he married in 1829 and 
moved to a farm on the Ridge road 
in Tuscarawas County, near Beach 
City. Here he died in February, 1883, 
and was buried in the Bose cemetery 
near Beach City. 

DR. AUGUST SCHEURER (1799- 
1839). Dr. Seheurer was born and edu¬ 
cated in Germany. He came with 
the other three “bachelors”—William 
Smith, John Smith and Frederick 
Happold—to Winesburg in the early 
Spring of 1827. He stayed at Wines¬ 
burg only part of the time from 1827 
to 1829. He went back to Philadelphia, 

Pennsvlvania. Later he married a 
young girl (who was born in the West 
Indies and was well educated) and 
moved with his family to Winesburg 
in 1829. He and his family came by 
the way of Shanesville, Ohio, where 
he practiced medicine for nearly two 
years. According to Mrs. Catherine 
Joss, they had a hired girl (a Spanish 
nurse) and Mrs. Scheurer’s mother, 
who came with them. Many of us 
still remember Mrs. Seheurer. She 
died in 1892 at the age of nearly 
82 years. 

However, from 1829 until his death in 1839, Dr. Seheurer lived at Wines¬ 
burg as the community physician. He could not stand the long rides on 
horseback, in all kinds of weather. As there was no other doctor for 
many miles around, he was worn out in the prime of life. 

both Dr. and Mrs. Seheurer are buried in old Winesburg cemetery. 

Since the above sketch of Dr. Seheurer went to the printer I received 
the following important information in a letter from Mrs. Emma Isely 
Olsmith (granddaughter of Dr. Seheurer, early Winesburg pioneer): 



Frederick Happold 
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“Dr. August Scheurer came west in 1827. On June 1, 1828, he was 
married to Miss Eliza Van Steenberg in Cleveland, Oh'io, then came to 
Winesburg. After building a hut he let John Valentine Stahl and family 
live in it and practiced in Shanesville for nearly two years, then returned to 
Winesburg/’ And she adds: 

“Christian Smith came in the spring of 1829 and lived in Rev. William 
Smith’s cabin until they could build his” (or rather finish it, as Christian 
Smith had arranged for the house to be built on his visit to the “Bachelors” 
in the Summer or Fall of 1828.) The words in parentheses are the author’s, 
who feels that this explanation ought to be made in justice to Christian 
Smith and his family. 

JOHN V. STAHL (1782-1854). Was born in Bavaria, Germany. Came 
with his family to America and landed at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 
1828. They stayed at Philadelphia only a few months and came to Wines¬ 
burg in the early Fall of 1828. This trip took them about two weeks with a 
one-horse wagon. 

Mr. Stahl was a public-spirited citizen, donating two lots for cemetery 
use in the old cemetery. He was also a charter member of the Evangelical 
Church at the time of its organization in 1832, as were all of the four 
“bachelors,” and practically all of these earliest settlers. 

W"hen Mr. and Mrs. Stahl came to Winesburg in the early Fall of 1828, 
so far as is known the only pioneers that had preceded them were the four 
“bachelors” and Mrs. John M. Smith. They moved into a cabin which had 
just been built by Dr. Scheurer on the east end of Sam Hostetler’s lot, where 
the store used to be. Their son, Charles StaTil, Sr., was nearly seven years 
old when he came with them to Winesburg. 

My old schoolmate, Charles H. Stahl, says: 

“Upon arriving at Winesburg, my grandfather and his family made 
their home with the ‘Bacherlors’ until they built a house, which was located 
on the fifty acres of land bought from your grandfather, John M. Smith. 
Their house was located near the present site of the old cemetery, as my 
grandfather donated land for the cemetery and present church site.” 

In comparing this statement and that of Mrs. Emma Olsmith in this 
history, it is entirely possible that when John Valentine Stahl first came 
to Winesburg they stayed at the “Bachelors” for a short time, then moved 
into Dr. August Scheurer’s house (which the latter built some time in the 
summer of 1828) until they could build a house of their own. 

CHRISTIAN SMITH (1797-1872). Was born in Duerbach, Wuertem- 
berg, Germany. He came to America and located at Philadelphia, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in 1819. He was a silversmith or jeweler by trade. Some time 
within a year after the four “bachelors” arrived at Winesburg in the early 
Spring of 1827, Rev. William Smith and Dr. August Scheurer returned to 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (leaving only two of their number—John M. 
Smith and Frederick Happold—at WTnesburg). At Philadelphia they con¬ 
ferred with Christian Smith relative to his coming to W T inesburg with his 
family and starting a store, making at the same time plans for their own 
return thither. 

According to Mrs. Catherine Joss, her father, Christian Smith, in 1828 
visited (likely in Autumn, possibly in Summer) the “bachelors” and Mrs. 
John M. Smith (and likely Mr. and Mrs. John V. Stahl, who had arrived 
at Winesburg in the early Fall of 1828). He was so pleased with the new 
location that he decided to move there with his family. The following 
spring Mr. and Mrs. Christian Smith and their three oldest children— 
Catherine, George and William—started for their new home, going by 
water by the way of New York and Buffalo. After several weeks they 
came to Massillon on a Sunday morning. Here they secured a man with 
a team and wagon to take them to Winesburg. The exact date of their 
arrival was May, 1829. Of this there can be no doubt nor question, 
since this is the date given by Mrs. Catherine Joss (oldest child of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Smith) who was then nine years old, and says in her 
“Autobiography” she clearly remembers the trip. This is also the date 
given by Miss Estella Smith in her article in the “Beach City Business 
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Mr. and Mrs. Christian Smith 


Men’s Messenger,” August 6, 1925. Furthermore, it is substantiated by 
the court house records at Millersburg. 

When Mr. Smith and his family arrived their house was raised but not 
under roof, no doors nor windows sawed out. Several families had already 
settled there, who welcomed them, and where they stayed till their own 
house was ready for them to move in. This house was a large one where 
the family lived and where Mr. Smith kept a store, hotel and tavern or 
bar room. 

On December 31, 1830, a fire broke out at night and burned this house 
to the ground. The members of the family barely escaped with their lives. 
John V. Stahl and the women of Dr. Scheurer’s family, among others, 
helped to get them from the burning house. About all of their household 
goods were lost in the fire. Mr. Stahl and other kind friends took them 
in and helped to provide room for them until they built a large house used 
for dwelling, store, hotel and bar room purposes right across Main Street. 

Mr. Smith was known far and wide through his store, hotel and tavern 
where all kinds of drink were sold. No fair-minded man would harshly 
judge (much less condemn) our forefathers by the higher moral standard 
of our day and nation which has outlawed the saloon and the legalized 
liquor traffic, never to return. On the other hand, neither should any one 
ask us to revert to the customs of former days, or lower our moral 
standards. 

Mr. Smith in connection with his store and tavern, began to manufacture 
mattresses in 1840, which business he continued till his death in 1872, taking 
his son William M. as a partner in 1860. His son continued the mattress 
business till 1889, when he with his family moved to Marion, Ohio, and 
there with his sons, William T. and Edward E., established a mattress 
factory which is now conducted by Edward E. Smith, grandson of Chris¬ 
tian Smith. 

Winesburg was fast being settled in the years between 1830 and 1840 
and 1850. Christian Smith’s store was the only one in the community 
for a long time, till Nicholas F. Joss Jr. started his store in 1846. 

Mr. Smith was a Whig and a strong abolitionist and deserves great 
credit for standing against this monstrous and inhuman evil. 

Mr. Smith died January 28, 1872, and is buried in the old cemetery. 
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PETER SCHALLIOLL, SR. (1787-1868). Uncle of Dr. Peter Schallioll’s 
father, settled on his farm adjoining John M. Smith’s farm on the west 
in 1830. He soon built the large stone house which still stands. In this house 
the early Winesburgers held church services before they built their first 
church. 

WIVES OF THE PIONEERS 


Any just tribute to these and other early pioneers must of course include 
their wives who endured hardships with them, sacrificed and suffered and 
toiled early and late for their families. 

Many of us older ones still remember with pleasure at least four of 
these elect ladies— Mrs. John M. Smith (1807-1897), Mrs. John V. Stahl, 
mother of Valentine Stahl (1793-1887), Mrs. Christian Smith (1798-1889) 
an orphan girl—Harriett Stowe—adopted by a kind family on the Virginia 
coast. Later she came to Philadelphia, where she met her future husband. 
Of all the early pioneer wives, she was the best known and had an 
unusually large acquaintance on account of their store and tavern which 
they started at Winesburg in 1829. She met General LaFayette when he 
visited the United States in 1824 and danced in the same quadrille with him. 

MRS. DR. SCHEURER (Eliza 
Van Steenberg) (1810-1892). Was 
born on Curacao Island, West In¬ 
dies, where her father was in gov¬ 
ernment service in the custom 
house. When she was eleven years 
old her father died. She then came 
with her mother and her brother, 

Cornelius (later Winesburg’s first 
postmaster) to ~ Brooklyn, New 
York. At the age of 18 she was 
married to Dr. August Scheurer. 

In the same month of their mar¬ 
riage at Cleveland, Ohio, June 1828, 

Dr. and Mrs. Scheurer came to 
Winesburg, where they found as 
the only settlers Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Smith, Rev. William Smith and 
Frederick Happold. Dr. and Mrs. 

Scheurer stayed long enough to 
build a small cabin into which John 
Valentine Stahl and family moved 
on their arrival at Winesburg 
about two months later. 

The doctor and his bride then 
went to Shanesville, where they 
lived for nearly two years and 
then returned to Winesburg. Dr. 

Scheurer died in 1839. In 1848 

she married Caleb Lincoln of Hingham, Mass. She was postmistress of 
Winesburg from 1876 to 1892. 

The author wants to state in this connection the MRS. JOHN V. 
STAHL, mother of Charles Stahl, Sr. (1782-1835), with her husband and 
children tasted the joys and sorrows, the privations and hardships of the 
earliest pioneer years with her contemporary pioneers for seven years. 
Once more let us pay tribute to the wives of the early settlers as well as 
to the men. All these wives with their husbands are buried in the old 
Winesburg cemetery—the graves of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Smith being 
within a rod or two of the graves of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Smith. 

ULRICH BLASER (1795-1872). Grandfather of Fred Blaser, George 
Blaser, Julius Blaser, and Edwin G. Blaser. Was born at Langnau, Canton 
Berne, Switzerland, and came with his family to Winesburg in 1834, 
settling on the Fred Deuber farm adjoining the old cemetery. 



Mrs. (Doctor) Scheurer 
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There were seven boys and seven girls in the family; the older ones 
were born in Switzerland. 


John, the oldest of the children (maternal grandfather of Ella M. 
Kilmer and of the author), was fifteen when the family came to Winesburg. 
In Switzerland his parents had sent him to French school. There he 
acquired a fine knowledge of French. He studied medicine at Shelby, 
Ohio, for nearly two years with Dr. Mishey, who had married his oldest 
sister. He was well versed in birds and herbs. One son, Christian, was 
a physician in Columbus, Ohio. Another son of Ulrich Blaser, Godfrey, 
was a school teacher in the fifties. Several grandsons and great grand¬ 
sons also became teachers. Two are today noted and conspicuous engi¬ 
neers—Arthur and his brother William in Cleveland. 

Ulrich Blaser was buried in the old cemetery. 

MRS. CATHERINE JOSS (1820-1907). Oldest child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian Smith, came with them as a nine-year-old girl to Winesburg 
in May, 1829, a trip which she well remembered. To her we are all indebted 
for many interesting incidents connected with those early years at Wines¬ 
burg which she relates in her “Auto¬ 
biography,” which is a book which 
every one who was ever connected 
with Winesburg should read. It is 
highly interesting and profitable, and 
at times thrilling reading. It contains 
the experiences of tribulation, suffer¬ 
ing and fire through which she walked; 
her hatred of the curse of strong 
drink and her bitter experiences be¬ 
cause of it; her optimistic spirit 
through it all; her patience and heroic 
self-sacrifice for her own family; her 
hone and faith; her contempt for a 
religion which flirted or compromised 
with drink; her struggle and longing 
for years for a real religion that 
brings deliverance, forgiveness, peace 
and joy and the witness of God’s 
Spirit to this blessed fact; and how 
she finally, after much tribulation, 
found Christ as her satisfying portion, 

her “All and in all”; how and why she first joined the German Methodist 
church and then the English Methodist church and later the Salvation 
Army; her experiences of persecution, referred to elsewhere in this booklet 
of the writer. 





Mrs. Catherine Joss 


If you have not read her book you have missed a great blessing. Mrs. 
Joss was a remarkable woman with an extraordinary experience, a deep 
devotion to and an unfaltering faith in her Lord. Measured in terms of 
Christ and His love, her name is written high in Heaven. 

She belongs to that army described by John the Revelator in his vision 
of Heaven (Rev. 7:13-14). 

“What are these which are arrayed in white robes and whence came 
they? And I said until him, Sir, thou knowest. 

“And he said unto me, ‘These are they that have come up out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.’ ” 

From the time of her marriage in 1839, Mrs. Joss and her family lived 
m various cities and towns in several different states, but at different times 
came back to Winesburg—particularly at the time of the death of her 
father in 1872, and before her mother passed away in 1889—in each instance 
residing at Winesburg for a more or less extended time. During these times 
she was one of the moving spirits and active workers, first in the German 
Methodist, then in the English Methodist church. 

She died in 1907 and was buried at New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
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I am indebted to Charles H. Stahl, my old schoolmate, for the following: 
sketch of his father and facts about the coming of his grandparents to 
Winesburg. 

“CHARLES STAHL (1821-1902). Was born September 18, 1821, in the 
Village of Weinsheim, Bavaria, Germany. His father, John Valentine Stahl, 
and Margaret Stahl, his mother, with their family of small children emi¬ 
grated to the United States of America during the summer of 1828. They 
landed at Philadelphia, Pennsylva¬ 
nia. The trip from Philadelphia to 
Paint Township, Holmes County, 
was made in a one-horse wagon. 

They arrived at their destination 
in the early Fall of 1828. Several 
early settlers, namely: John M. 

Smith, Rev. Wm. Smith, Dr. August 
Scheurer, and Frederick Happold, 
came to Paint Township a year 
earlier in the Spring of 1827. 

“The Stahl family located in a 
log cabin east of the present stone 
house now owned by Samuel Hos¬ 
tetler. John Valentine Stahl on 
May 4, 1830, purchased 50 acres of 
land from John M. Smith for a 
consideration of $100. The new set¬ 
tlers at once began to clear the 
forests and made them into pro¬ 
ductive fields. John Valentine Stahl 
was a potter by trade and some 
years later started a pottery about 
one-quarter mile south of Wines¬ 
burg on the old Charles Stahl farm. 

Here the elder Stahls put their 
children to work and here the 
subject . of this sketch laid the Charles Stahl, Sr. 

foundation for a strong and vigor¬ 
ous manhood. His school days were few, which befell the lot of 
all pioneer children in the wilderness over a century ago. Public schools 
were very few and only in the older settlements. 

“From young manhood, however, he trained himself to habits of industry, 
sell-reliance, self-denial and economy; and by careful study and self¬ 
perseverance from what few books that were possessed by his family, he 
acquired his early education. 

In the year 1835 at the age of fourteen years his mother died, and four 
years later at.the. age of eighteen years, he left his parental roof to make 
his own way in life. He worked for many years clearing the forests and 
was paid for his work 3 shillings, about 37 V 2 cents, per day. He cleared 
hundreds of acres of land in Paint and Walnut Creek Townships. 

i i • j * , ,, 4 ^^^ was public spirited and stood for 

clean politics and adhered to principles that were for the general welfare 
ot his country, rather than party. His first Presidential ballot was cast for 
K - k m the Fall election of 1844. In the Presidential election of 

> e supported the Whig candidate, Gen. Zachary Taylor, and again at 
the election in the fall of 1860, he voted for Abraham Lincoln. He never 
aspired to public office, although he held township offices. He was always 
loyal to a good public cause, and never missed an election from the time 
he became a voter He had no time or patience with the idler who shirked 
his duty or thought himself of more importance than his fellow-man. He 
was schooled m hard and temperate ways of living. He had early in life 
learned to rely upon his own efforts and knew no such word as fail. The 
close of his long and useful life was never clouded with any protracted ill¬ 
ness for which he was very often thankful to his Maker.’’ 
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DR. CARL PETER (1817-1882). The 
oldest of nine children was born in 
Germany. At the age of twelve he 
had passed through all the grades of 
the public schools and then took a four 
years’ preparatory course. During this 
time he had already decided to pre¬ 
pare himself for the profession and 
practice of medicine and surgery. 
After studying at the Universities of 
Marburg and Wertsberg, he completed 
his course of study at the University 
of Erlagen, graduating with the high¬ 
est honors at the age of twenty-one. 

In 1838 he emigrated to America, 
coming to Louisville, Stark County, 
Ohio. In 1839 he settled in the vi¬ 
cinity of Chicago, Ill., and while there 
contracted malaria and decided to re¬ 
turn to Ohio. In the Spring of 1840, 
he came to Winesburg, a poor man, 
but with grit and determination that 
overcame the obstacles of that early 
day. For over forty years he was the 
community physician. He had an im¬ 
mense practice reaching into adjoin¬ 
ing counties, and was often called 
into consultation with other promi¬ 
nent physicians because of his supe¬ 
rior knowledge as a diagnostician and 
surgeon. 



Dr. Carl Peter 


His name was a household word far and wide. At the t’rne of his death 
he was the richest man in the community and one of the richest who ever 
lived in Holmes County. 


NICHOLAS F. JOSS, JR. (1813- 
1886). Son of a Swiss immigrant, 
Nicholas F. Joss, Sr. No history of 
Winesburg would be complete that 
would fail to note this man who set¬ 
tled here in 1846 and was for many 
years prominent as a storekeeper and 
notary public. Though not a lawyer, 
many folks came to him for advice 
and counsel, recognizing his superior 
knowledge in legal matters and con¬ 
fiding in him. Many a one did he give 
good advice and keep from law suits 
and trouble. 

Though he never sought office, he 
was widely and favorably known. As 
a notary public he wrote many a deed 
and other legal papers. 

His father had been a teacher and 
member of the Legislature of Canton, 
Bern, Switzerland, but being disgusted 
with the corruption in public affairs, 
he came to America at the head of 
about seventy-five Swiss immigrants, 
landing at New York. They came by 
the way of Albany, Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland, thence by canal to New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, where they arrived 



Nicholas F. Joss, Jr. 
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September 7, 1831. Most of them settled in Walnut Creek Township. 
Holmes County. 


For a number of years he did farming on his farm in summer and 
taught school in winter. In 1846 he came to Winesburg and engaged in the 
mercantile business with William Schallioll, as Joss & Schallioll. Later he 
bought him out and continued alone till 1860, when Edward Cranz, his 
brother-in-law became a partner for three years. He then again continued 
the store alone till 1873, when he sold his business to his son Charles Joss 
and to his son-in-law August Frederick. 

Mr. Joss was a son-in-law of Rev. Daniel Cranz and the father of Mrs. 
August Frederick and of Mrs. Fred Blaser. 

Mrs. Joss presented a Bible to the author’s mother in which she wrote: 


“Henrietta Blaser—in remembrance of Louisa Joss, Winesburg, Sep¬ 
tember 22, 1865.” 

This is a valued family treasure. 

COL. JOHN C. JOSS (1846-1922). President of 1905 Winesburg Re¬ 
union. Son of John and Catherine Smith Joss. Was born in Toledo, Ohio, 
and died at his home at New Philadelphia, Ohio. His father, inventor of 
a well drilling machine, bored the first artesian well in Chicago. Colonel 
Joss’ childhood was spent at Winesburg 
with his maternal grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Smith, early Winesburg 
pioneers. 

At the age of 11 years he went with 
his uncle, Ernest Smith (who recently 
died in London, England, at the advanced 
age of 95 years) to the vicinity of Law¬ 
rence, Kansas, where he lived for three 
years amid the border warfare between 
the abolitionists and the pro-slavery 
settlers. It was a time when history was 
being written—a time of great excite¬ 
ment and a thrilling experience for the 
young lad. Here he learned to be on 
guard for freedom and for right when 
armed bands assailed. Returning to New' 

Philadelphia, he then served a three 
years’ apprenticeship in a foundry and 
machine shop. 

At the age of 18 he enlisted in the 
Union Army and became regimental 

bugler. He was in battles in Tennessee and North Carolina. 



John C. Joss 


As a jeweler and owner of a music store he was for many years one 
of the prominent business men of New Phildelphia. 

Colonel Joss was a picturesque and inspiring figure at Grand Army 
encampments all over the country. While in France in 1920 French 
citizens and soldiers accorded him the honors of a general because of his 
military bearing and his familiarity with martial concerns. 

He sounded his bugle from the top of the Eiffel Tower, then the highest 
structure in the world—984 feet high, from the top of the Washington 
monument, on Bunker Hill Monument, at Plymouth Rock, and on every 
major battlefield in the South, and at the Centennial of General Ulysses 
S. Grant’s birth, April 27, 1922, at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. He journeyed 
in the same boat with President Harding on this occasion on the Ohio 
River. 


A Republican in politics, he served on the city council of his city. He 
did good service in the World War as commmander of the “Home Guards,” 
who guarded the pumping station and other points in his city where the 
alien enemy might plant a bomb. 

He was a firm believer in Christ and a faithful attendant of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where he also attended the large Men’s Bible 
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Class taught by Dr. R. M. Freshwater, former president of the author’s 
alma mater, Baldwin-Wallace College. 

DAN METZGER (1855-—). Good neighbor of my father; for many 

years his friend and mine—a real Christian brother, and yoke fellow in 
Christ’s services. A man who has been an inspiration to the author and to 
hosts of others by living a modest, unobtrusive, faithful Christian life “in 
season and out of season,” “steadfast, unmovable” (1 Cor. 15:58). Faithful 
with the talents God has given him. 

The author is more deeply indebted to him than to almost any other 
for gathering many valuable data (lists of teachers, bands, Murphy 
Pledge signers, etc.) for this history. 

Many will say with the author that they have implicit confidence in 
his kind of Christianity. 

It may well be said of Dan Metzger what Jesus said of Nathaniel: 
“Behold, an Israelite indeed in whom is no guile.” (John 1:47.) 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM 

He’s true to God who’s true to man; whatever wrong is done. 
To the humblest and the weakest ’neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us; and they are slaves most base, 
Whose love of right is for themselves and not for all the race. 

—James Russell Lowell. 


Men! whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 

If there breathes on earth a slave, 

Are ye truly free and brave ? 

If ye do not feel the chain, 

When it works a brother’s pain, 

Are we not base slaves indeed, 

Slaves unworthy to be freed ? 

They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 


-—Lowell. 


(From The New Patriotism, Courtesy Bobbs-Merrill Company.) 




CHAPTER 4. 


CHURCHES IN WINESBURG AND VICINITY 
The Winesburg Evangelical Church 
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It is gratifying- to all Winesburgers to know that the founders of Wines¬ 
burg sought not only after the things that are worldly, but also after things 
spiritual. On September 3, 1832, a meeting was called for the purpose of 
considering the possibility and advisability of erecting a church edifice, to 
ne u&ed by the German Lutherans and Swiss Reformed in union, for con¬ 
ducting public services. At this meeting Mr. Nicholas Joss acted as presi¬ 
dent and Mr. Christian Smith as secretary. Prof. William Smith donated 
the lot where the church now stands and also two lots immediately in the 
rear of the church, to be used as a cemetery. In 1843 John Valentine Stahl 
also donated a lot adjoining the cemetery, to be used for cemetery purposes. 
On September 9, 1832, another meeting was held, and a congregation was 
organized and accepted the name of the Evangelical United Zion Congrega¬ 
tion. At this meeting the 
first officers and council of 
the church were elected as 
follows: President, Nicholas 
Joss; secretary, Christian 
Smith. Other officers, Michael 
Sommerly, Frederick Schaup, 

John Fischer and John Valen¬ 
tine Stahl. Mr. Peter Schal- 
lioll offered the use of his 
dwelling, in which to hold 
services until the new church 
edifice would be ready for 
use. After many difficulties 
the new church edifice was 
completed. The cornerstone 
was laid October 11, 1833, and 
Reverend Henry Colloredo, a 
member of the German Lu¬ 
theran Synod of Ohio, was 
elected as the first pastor. It 
is now 97 years, and the con¬ 
gregation .still adheres to the 
original ideasrof its founders. 

In 1870 the old church edifice 
was torn down and a new 
building was erected, which 
was completed in 1871. The 
original cost of the new 
church edifice was $5,399, 
besides the organ, costing 
$1,000, and the three bells, 

$543. 


The original signers of 
the constitution of this first 
church were: Nicholas Joss, 
Christian Schmidt, Christian 
Baumgaertner, Carl Brei- 


Evangelical Zion’s Church 
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thaupt, Christopher Haag, Friederich Schaup, Peter Schallioll, John M. 
Schmidt, Carl Schmidt, Henry Eckert, Christoph Kunze, Paul Zaengerle, 
Carl Conzet, Christian Isely, Jost Lugenbuehl, August Scheurer, Christian 
Schindler, John Thombleson, John Valentine Stahl, Christian Otzenberger, 
John Knoblauch, Peter Steiner, John Schweikart, John Fischer, Michael 
Sommerly, John Heider, Louis Rempis, William Garver, Nicholas Weiss, 
George Myertag, Jonas Sommerlot, David Luethi, Friederich Happold, 
Nicholas Baumgaertner, Christoph Hinderer, David Stokert, Leonhart 
Kuhns, Jacob Rohrer, John Sauter, Ernest Schmidt, Carl Breithaupt, 
William Schmidt, John Duerr. Total, 43. This shows that the town and 
community were fast being settled. 

The Evangelical Zion’s Church was not dedicated till May 16, 1841. 
By 1869 the church building needed extensive repairs and it was voted 
to build a new church on the site of the old. The cornerstone was laid 
August 21, 1870, The new church was dedicated September 24-25, 1871. 
Church services in the interim—between the tearing down of the old and 
the building of the new—were held in the school house. 

A new parsonage was built in 1887. 

WINESBURG’S FIRST REGULAR PASTOR 

REV. HENRY COLLOREDO (1806-1848). A German Lutheran min¬ 
ister, who, with his wife, had come from Germany a short time before. 
This man of God was a true pioneer preacher (like the early Methodist 
circuit riders). For quite a while he traveled a circuit, living between 
Baltic and New Bedford, and walked to Winesburg, a distance of twenty 
miles, returning to preach every four or six weeks. 

He carried a gun to protect himself against wild beasts in the dense 
forests—bears and wolves. He likely preached at Winesburg a while 
before a church organization was perfected (September 9, 1832), when 
the services were held in Peter Schallioll’s big stone house (which is still 
standing), one mile west of town. Who preached the first sermon in 
Winesburg is not known for certain—likely Rev. William Smith. Then 
came some other preachers from nearby towns like Baltic, Canton, Mas¬ 
sillon or New Bedford, towns 18 to 25 miles distant, traveling with great 
difficulty and often in danger. He was no narrow, bigoted sectarian, but 
a broad-minded Christian man, preaching not only for Lutherans, but for 
any denomination where the way opened and God called. 

Rev. Colloredo was pastor in Winesburg for three years till 1836. He 
kept on doing pioneer preaching in various places in several counties and 
died rather young in 1848 and was buried at New Bedford, Coshocton 
County, Ohio. 

Mr. Ed. A. Crawford, a grandson, wrote the author from Coshocton, 
Ohio: 

“Rev. Colloredo and his wife were both born in Schleswein, Germany, 
coming to America to seek their fortunes, just after their marriage. Mrs. 
Colloredo’s people were Catholic and had considerable property, but 
opposition to her marriage and emigration to America led them to give 
the young couple no financial support. The meager savings of Rev. Col¬ 
loredo were soon exhausted, and in the stress of those early times, the 
family never had much means. 

“They entered a tract of land just on the edge of Tuscarawas County, 
about midway between Baltic and New Bedford, where the family was 
reared, and where they lived continuously until Rev. Colloredo’s death, 
from pneumonia, following undue exposure on circuit riding, when only 
42 years of age. 

“Rev. Colloredo organized four churches by his own efforts, in the days 
when roads were few and in the earlier periods of his efforts many Indians 
were still in the region, but at that period they were not dangerous. One 
of his churches, at Ragersville, was maintained in a building originally 
built as a brewery, purchased by him and converted to church purposes. 
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REV. DANIEL CRANZ (1790-1876). Was born in Germany and came 
to America in 1825. He was called to succeed Rev. Colloredo in 1836 and 
served as pastor for nearly 32 years (1836-1868), almost a generation. 
During his long ministry he baptized many infants, later on catechised 
them, later married them and after¬ 


wards baptized their children. His 
name was a household word and his 
life like “precious ointment” and 
“sweet incense” in the community. 
This servant of God lived a mile 
southeast of town on the Rudolph 
Leyman farm. Many will rise up in 
the Day of Judgment and call him 
“Blessed” because he taught them the 
true way of life. He is buried in the 
old cemetery at Wines burg. 


When Rev. Cranz came to Amer¬ 
ica, he brought with him a diminutive 
grand piano (built in 1763) which he 
used in his church services at Wines- 
burg for many years. This quaint 
little instrument is still in excellent 
condition. At his death Rev. Cranz 
willed it to his nephew, John Joss, who 
in turn left it to his nephew, the pres¬ 
ent owner, E. R. Laughead. It is on 
display in the window of the Alfred 
Fryar Piano Co., at Fourth Street N. 
W., at Canton, Ohio. It is now 167 
years old.— (From “Canton Daily 
News,” May 15, 1927.) 

Quite a number of other good men 
have since served this church as pas¬ 
tors and at least two of them deserve 
special mention. 


PHILIP SCHAEFER (1820-1908). 
Pastor here (1875-1885), was born and 
educated in Germany and he studied 
further after coming to America. 
His first charge was at Gables Church, 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio, after 
which he served the following 
charges: Dover, Ohio, 9 years; Cen¬ 
ter Point, Ind., 4 years; Port Wash¬ 
ington, Ohio, 10 years; Hannibal, 
Ohio, 4 years; Winesburg, 10 years. 
After this he retired to Dover, where 
he died and was buried. His wife and 
daughter Rebecca (Frederick) were 
my Sunday School teachers when I 
was a boy. 

His son William also was minister 
for many years. Both were good men 
and were a benediction to many in 
their long years of service for our 
blessed Lord. 



Rev. Daniel Cranz 



Rev. Philip Schaefer 
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CHRISTIAN J. FETZER, SR. (1839-1909). Pastor of the Winesburg 
Evangelical Church (1885-1895), was born in Wuertemberg, Germany. 

In 1863 he went to Christiansborg, West Africa, as a missionary. In 
1867 Mrs. Fetzer also went to the African mission field. Here they were 


married in 1868 and labored among 
the Africans till 1877, when ill health 
compelled them to leave Africa, and 
come to the United States. Their 
daughter Fredericka was born in Af¬ 
rica and died in 1888 and was buried 
at Winesburg, which was Rev. Fetzer’s 
second charge in this country. 

Rev. Fetzer was a genuine Chris¬ 
tian minister, a humble, modest, 
Christ-like man, a faithful servant of 
God, whose life was a benediction tj 
those who came in contact with him. 
This good man instructed me (and 
many others) in the catechism. Many 
of us are debtors to him for leading 
us Christward. 

His son, Christian Fetzer, Jr., also 
is a minister in the Evangelical 
Church. His first charge, Boston, N. 
Y., was later on his father’s last 
charge. Here his father and mother 
both died and were buried. 

The pastors from Rev. Fetzer to 
date were Reverends Eiermann, Deck- 
inger, Knorr, Schuch, Seibold, Keller, 
Werth, Ott and Loew, the latter re¬ 
signing in 1929. 



Rev. Christian Fetzer, Sr. 


English Union Sunday School 

Was founded by Edwin Smith (brother of Christian Smith) and Henry 
Kinsley in 1858, or a little earlier, in the Winesburg school house at 
Molebash’s just opposite the old Methodist church. Miss Caroline Kinsley 
and her brother, Henry Kinsley, were teachers; also Miss Etta Smith, 
Miss Sophia Kinsley and Fred Kinsley. 

Among those who attended this Sunday school were Miss Aurelia 
Stilgenbauer and her brothers, Julius and Otto, Mrs. Linda Smith Schott, 
Jacob Kauffman, the Kinsleys, Stilgenbauers and the Smiths. 

When the new (the present) school house was finished in 1862, this 
Sunday school was transferred there. The Kinsleys and some others who 
attended this Sunday school belonged to the “Albright” or “Evangelical 
A ssociation,” much like the Methodists. This Sunday school was a nucleus 
for the Methodist church which was founded about this time or a little 
before. In the latter fifties, Rev. Herzer conducted revival services. He 
and his family lived for a while in the upper story of Charles Schott’s 
house. 


The Winesburg Methodist Episcopal Church 

The founder of German Methodism in America (and later also in Ger¬ 
many) was Dr. William Nast, a native of Stuttgart, Germany, born in 1807, 
who had studied theology and philosophy, came to the United States at the 
age of twenty-one. He was professor of German at West Point, N. Y. Then 
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Methodist Episcopal Church 


he became professor of modern lan¬ 
guages at Gettysburg, Pa., a Lutheran 
seminary. Soon he was chosen pro¬ 
fessor of Greek and Hebrew at Ken¬ 
yon College, an Episcopal college at 
Gambier, Knox County, Ohio. For 
three years he was under deep con¬ 
viction of sin, and at a meeting in 
Ohio he was converted and found the 
glorious “peace of God that passeth 
all understanding.” His call to preach 
was clear, and he became a German 
missionary in Cincinnati. He was a 
profound scholar and a genuinely 
pious man. Through his earnest mis¬ 
sionary labors among the German 
people, German Methodism spread 
rapidly all over the country. 

Not long after 1850 a German 
Methodist church was organized at 
Canal Dover, Ohio. Several years 
later, the Canal Dover Methodist 
preacher held meetings in and near Winesburg—first in the houses of 
those earnestly seeking to be converted and have their sins forgiven 
and receive the witness of God’s Spirit that they knew beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that God had forgiven them. 0 glorious and blessed 
knowledge and heavenly joy to which many of us can witness and testify! 
Thank God. In seeking such a religious experience, the German Methodists, 
as well as the Methodists of England and America and elsewhere, had to 
suffer persecution, often at the hands of their friends and even loved ones 
in their own families (and even from members of other churches). They 
were called fanatics, temperance cranks, and even fools. Gladly did they 
endure all such persecution and reproach for their blessed Master’s sake, 
as do all genuinely converted folks, keeping sweet and faithful to Christ, 
“by evil report and good report” (2 Cor. 6:8), praying for their persecutors 
and enemies and all who ridiculed them, until often, many of these would 
be converted and the remainder would have wholesome respect and hearty 
admiration for these earnest Christian people. To this many can testify 
(even the writer). In this connection it is highly interesting and inspiring 
to read the experience of one who did so much to establish the German (and 
later the English) Methodist Church in Winesburg—Mrs. Catherine Joss, as 
she relates her experience in her “Autobiography.” In this book she says: 
“I received abuse for being a Methodist fool, a head-hanger, a mouth 
Christian.” 


“At that time (December 31, 1859) there were a few names that were 
not afraid to come out boldly on the Lord’s side when we gathered at a 
brother’s house in the country for a watch night service. We had a blessed 
time with Jesus in our midst. We did not mind two and sometimes three 
miles of rough roads or stormy weather, neither did the devil, for his gang, 
when we got back to Winesburg, was on hand, they were having a watch 
night all around (in the sakon. etc.). As I came to my parental home I 
was saluted with ‘Big Fools.’ I did not say a word, but passed through the 
room.” 

Some time after 1850 the “Winebrennerians” held preaching services 
close to Winesburg (near the Dundee road). Mrs. Catherine Joss says: 
“There was a big meeting there. They washed feet. The next day they had 
an experience meeting.” She, with others, came forward and was baptized 
by immersion in the creek. When she got home she was roundly scolded 
and abused. Because of her own bitter experience of the awful curse and 
untold woe which alcoholic drink had brought upon her and her family, she 
hated and loathed it with all her heart and soul. She says that she had lost 
confidence in her own church on account of drink. So she welcomed the 
opportunity to cast her lot unreservedly with denominations that were dead 
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set against all strong drink—Methodists, Winebrennerians, and the Albright 
Church people that rented a room in Winesburg and had a missionary 
preach there. Mrs. Joss says: “One night in these ‘Albright’ meetings a 
rich and generally respectable man came in, stood in the aisle swearing, the 
preacher stopped until he got through and went out, then he continued. 
There were many outside, most likely expected him to be put out, then they 
would, fight. Some of that man’s children were converted. I was once at one 
of their houses, when he came in we were leading in prayer, he cursed us, 
said we were fools, slammed the door shut and was gone. In a while there 
came German Methodists to preach. They managed between the two to 
have preaching often. Many were awakened and seeking silently, being 
afraid to come out boldly. Many were saved.” 

The Methodist Church building first stood near the present Fairview 
school house, two and a half miles west of town, where it had been used as 
a Methodist Church, among its members there being the Thornburg, Bays, 
Crow, King and other families, most of whom then transferred their mem¬ 
bership to the Hahn Methodist Church, near the Parker school house. 

This church was re-erected at Winesburg about 1861 by the Evangelical 
denomination (not Evangelical Zion’s Church, but folks much fke the 
Methodists, like the church on Chestnut Ridge on the Beach City road). 
But disagreement soon arose and some of the members joined the Lutheran 
Church and those remaining formed the German Methodist Church, which 
held services for about fifteen years, the pastor coming from Canal Dover. 

The first pastor was Rev. Hidmer. He was succeeded by Rev. Rame, who, 
in response to President Lincoln’s call for volunteers, after a short pas¬ 
torate, enlisted in the Union Army when the Civil War broke out. 

Some of the early charter members were: Sally Kauffman and her 
mother, Joseph Molebash, Molly Molebash, Henry Engel, Jacob Getz, Theo¬ 
dore Nydegger, William Nydegger and their brother and their father. 

Among the pastors was Professor Julius Berr, who later became profes¬ 
sor of German in my Alma Mater, Baldwin-Wallace College, at Berea, Ohio, 
and taught me the German grammar. Other pastors were Rev. Schwartz 
and Rev. Heidemeyer. 

When the German services were discontinued, about 1875, no regular 
services were held in the Methodist Church till 1884, when English Metho¬ 
dist services were started (largely through the work of Mrs. Catherine 
Joss), with Rev. Stocking as pastor, who was followed in succession by 
Rev. George W. Houk, Rev. M. A. Castle, Rev. John T. Hoak, under whose 
ministry I received the witness of the spirit that my sins were forgiven, 
and I united with the Methodist Church in March, i896. Rev. Hoak was 
followed by Rev. W. G. Sargeant, who appointed me an Exhorter in 1897 
and had me appointed a local preacher in 1898. The Methodist pastors lived 
at Mt. Hope, with Winesburg, Mt. Eaton and Berlin as the other three 
points of the circuit. The last pastor was Rev. Charles Russel. 

The influence of this one Methodist Church for genuine Christian living 
is out of all proportion to its numbers and as measured by the years of its 
activity. Eternity alone will reveal the tangible and intangible results it 
accomplished in the salvation of lost souls and in bringing in the Kingdom 
of God upon the earth. In a time and community where practically every¬ 
body drank alcoholic liquor in some measure, and many justified themselves 
on ethical and even Scriptural grounds, when and where it was exceed¬ 
ingly unpopular to attack this monstrous evil which had such a strangle¬ 
hold upon multitudes of lives that it blighted, and ruined, the Methodist 
Church hurled its anathemas against the drink demon, saying, “In the name 
of God we will set up our banners” to destroy the liquor traffic root, branch 
and all. They registered their vows in heaven, as God’s crusaders, there 
would be no let-up till the saloon and the liquor traffic was outlawed. 

The Swiss Reformed Church (“Schweitzer Kirche”) 

Three Miles South of Winesburg, Between Trail and Walnut Creek 

Quite a few immigrants came from Switzerland and settled south of 
Winesburg, shortly before and after 1830. In 1831 Mr. Nicholas F. Joss, Sr., 
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father of the Winesburg’s prominent store keeper, N. F. Joss, Jr., came 
with seventy other Swiss countrymen to America, most of whom settled 
with him in Walnut Creek Township, Holmes County, Ohio, a few miles 
south of Winesburg. 

As a general rule the Swiss (Protestant immigrants) belonged to the 
Reformed Church (followers of the Swiss, Ulrich Zwingli), while the Ger¬ 
man Protestant immigrants belonged to the Lutheran Church (followers of 
Martin Luther). 

When the Evangelical Church was first organized in Winesburg in 1832, 
it was somewhat of a compromise between the Swiss “Reformed” and the 
German “Lutherans,” Nicholas F. Joss, Sr., David Luethi and a number of 
other Swiss being among the charter members. 

As time went- on, the Swiss settlers in Walnut Creek Township, many 
of them quite a distance away from Winesburg, wanted preaching in their 
own community. This was but natural, since, as they became older, it be¬ 
came more difficult for them to attend worship at either Winesburg, or the 
town of Walnut Creek, where, through the preaching and efforts of Rev. 
Henry Colloredo, a Reformed Church was founded in 1844. 

To satisfy the desire of these Swiss folks for a service in their own com¬ 
munity, Rev. Daniel Cranz, the Lutheran minister at Winesburg, began to 
preach in their community once a month in the afternoon, largely for the 
sake of the aged and the infirm. This led up to the idea of a chapel which 
was to be dependent on the Winesburg congregation. 

But the liberty-loving Swiss wanted to have an independent church of 
their own and on February 10, 1844, twenty-four heads of families met in 
their nearby school house in Walnut Creek Township and decided to build 
a Reformed Church. An acre of land was purchased from Abraham Hoch- 
stettler for $18 and the Swiss Church (“Schweitzer Kirche”) was built 
where it still stands three miles south of Winesburg. This church has been 
a great blessing to many. 

July 1, 1844, the church building was raised, for which occasion two gal¬ 
lons of whisky were purchased at seventy cents a gallon. Of this incident 
William F. Hochstettler, remembered by many of us “old-timers” as a fine 
Christian man, says: “Posterity must not think that our forefathers were 
drunk on this occasion, for it was the universal custom at ‘Raising Bees' 
to hand the whisky jug around, and even at raising of churches no excep¬ 
tion was made.” Moreover, as all thoughtful people agree, it would be mani¬ 
festly unjust to judge our grandfathers by the higher ethical, Christian 
standards of our day. However, the bold excesses of some of the people 
were severely scourged by Rev. Marz (who was the pastor that organized 
the congregation). Like the Methodists, he raised a lofty moral standard 
for that day. The upshot of the matter was that he lost his pulpit before 
the church was dedicated. The church building was not finished till about 
1847. Rev. J. G. Zahner was pastor of tins church from 1848 to 1858, 
then moved to Ragersville. Later on he had a second and prolonged 
pastorate in the Swiss Church, living at Shanesville with the “Schweitzer 
Kirche” as an out-appointment. He was greatly beloved and known far 
and wide and was for a long time one of the three school examiners of 
Tuscarawas County. 

Other churches near Winesburg which also have been a great blessing 
to many people were the Mennonite Church, two miles north of Winesburg; 
the United Brethren Church, half way between Winesburg and Wilmot; the 
Hahn Methodist Church, over three miles northwest of Winesburg, near 
Calmoutier, and the Mennonite Church, two miles southeast of Winesburg. 

For several decades (started about in the sixties) the St. John’s Evan¬ 
gelical Lutheran church was holding services in their building on the 
Schallioll place, about a mile west of Winesburg near the Berlin road. 
Among the members were the Hermann and Gutman families, the family 
of Casper Lehner and for a while (“Hannis”) John Feikert Sr., and others. 
This church was served by the past^- of the Arnold church near Fryburg. 
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CHAPTER 5. 

THE MURPHY MOVEMENT 

Inaugurated in Ohio by John T. Hoak, Prohibition Crusader, who comes 
January, 1879, to Winesburg. Later becomes pastor of the Winesburg 
Methodist Church, where a young man is converted and called to preach. 

JOHN T. HOAK, Prohibition Speaker 

Francis Murphy (1836-1907) was an Irish-American prohibition evan¬ 
gelist who served in the Union Army during the Civil War. In 1870 he 
started temperance reform clubs throughout the State of Maine and was 
their first president. His headquarters were at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and after his first addresses there in 1876, 45,000 people signed the total 
abstinence pledge that they would never again drink another drop of alco¬ 
holic liquor in any form. During the course of his temperance labors in 
America and in Great Britain, Murphy is said to have induced 10,000,000 
people to sign the pledge. 

The Murphy Movement soon spread all over the country. It was at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where John T. Hoak came in contact with Francis Murphy, 
the founder of this great reform movement, and promptly enlisted and be¬ 
came an enthusiastic crusader and champion to deliver men, women and 
children from the blight and curse of strong drink—preventively where pos¬ 
sible, curatively where necessary. He inaugurated the Murphy Movement 
in Ohio, being commissioned a Murphy temperance lecturer December 13, 
1877. (I have seen this original commission.) 

However, he had secured thousands of total abstinence pledges two years 
before this in Pennsylvania and Ohio, where he had great success. His first 
prohibition lecture was given in a Methodist Church in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
When he gave his fifth lecture at the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railway shops, 500 signed the Murphy Pledge. On February 17, 1877, he 
went to Canton, Ohio, and spoke every night for five weeks. He said that 
not only were the whisky men against him, but also most of the churches, 
but that God was with him, and as a result 2,200 signed the pledge never 
again to drink alcoholic liquor of any kind. From Canton he went to Mi¬ 
nerva, Stark County, Ohio, where 816 signed the pledge. He continued his 
prohibition lectures in many towns and cities, securing many thousands of 
signatures during the five years until 1880, when he joined the North Ohio 
Conference as a Methodist preacher. 

No man can estimate the unspeakable blessings (only eternity can reveal 
that) that he brought to multitudes in these Murphy Meetings—delivering 
thousands out of the clutches of the pitiless drink demon, and other thou¬ 
sands from ever beginning the drink habit that has so ruthlessly enslaved 
and cursed untold millions. It was about January, 1879, that he came to 
Winesburg and had scores sign the Murphy Pledge. 

The Murphy Meetings at Winesburg in the Winter of 1878-1879 

This was fifteen years before he became pastor of the Winesburg Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church. When John T. Hoak arrived at Winesburg and an¬ 
nounced his mission, he encountered opposition just as he had in many 
other places. The meetings were held in the school house. Some of the men 
tried to break up the meeting by taking down the stove pipes so that the 
large assembly room could not be heated, thus intending literally to “freeze 
out'’ folks (it being winter). But the prohibition cau^e nlso hud its friends. 
New stove pipes were secured and put in place by Mr. R. L. Sanderson, the 
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tinner. Mr. Hoak managed affairs with such rare tact, consummate skill 
and brotherly love, that opposition was soon disarmed and melted away, 
and he won the respect and admiration of the people of the community. 

As an evidence that he had “started something,” large numbers came to 
hear this strange doctrine that he preached. Some came out of curiosity; 
others attended with a sense of derision, with a purpose to ridicule, and still 
others with mixed motives. But many came with a pure motive and a noble 
purpose to hear the truth and to receive it with open minds and honest 
hearts. Altogether the motley crowds that gathered from night to night 
were respectful and showed their interest by giving good attention. 

Mr. Hoak, though only a young man of 34 years at that time, had al¬ 
ready become a seasoned prohibition campaigner, by speaking to all kinds 
of crowds under all kinds of circumstances. He was at his best and spoke 
earnestly and lovingly in the spirit of a Christian crusader who firmly be¬ 
lieved that God had sent him on his great mission, and he could well afford 
to leave the results with Him. In this, his Christian faith and hope, he was 
not mistaken. Folks everywhere responded by dozens, scores and hundreds 
and in some places by thousands signing the Murphy Pledge pledging them¬ 
selves upon their honor to total abstinence from all alcoholic liquor. Super¬ 
ficial or cheap folks may criticize the few who, out of weakness, force of 
habit, or lack of will, failed to keep their pledge. But even such deserve 
credit and praise for having made an honest effort to escape from the hor¬ 
rible clutches of the drink demon, rather than ridicule heaped upon them by 
“don’t care” folks, or scoffers and pharisees. 

Just how many signed the Murphy Pledge in these Winesburg meetings 
in 1879 is not known. Likely two hundred or more. But from information 
received from at least five of the original signers the following are defi¬ 
nitely known to be on this honor roll of signers: 

Fred Schott, Linda Smith, Leonard Kochenderfer, Caroline Blaser, Jeff 
Frederick, Rebecca Schaefer, Edwin G. Blaser, William Blaser, Emma Isely, 
Mary Isely, Isaac Barkey, Jacob Fretz, Appius Longenecker, Tillie Stilgen- 
bauer, Gottlieb Kochenderfer, Henry Newcomer, Oliver Newcomer, Jacob 
Kauffman, William Molebash, Adolph Stilgenbauer, August Kessler, Jacob 
Beidler, Charles Kinsley, Joseph Kinsley, Levi Kinsley, Dan Kinsley, Henry 
Engel, Aurelia Stilgenbauer, Eliza Lincoln, Augusta Isely, Molly Molebash, 
and Arthur H. Peters. 

It is interesting to note that the first six names are those of three cou¬ 
ples that were married a few years later. 

Undoubtedly other members of the Beidler, Barkey and Newcomer fami¬ 
lies, some of the Engels, Freeds, Pfouts’, and others signed. 

It was a great day when John T. Hoak came to Winesburg to hold these 
meetings that blessed so many in our home town. 

Brother Hoak has gone to his reward to hear the words, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord” (Matt. 25, 21). Of him it can be said, as of all faithful servants of 
God: “Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord; they rest from their la¬ 
bors; and their works do follow them” (Rev. 14:13). 

The exact wording of the original Murphy Pledge is as follows: 


THE CHRISTIAN NATIONAL TEMPERANCE UNION 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all” 

I, the undersigned, do Pledge my word and Honor, GOD HELP¬ 
ING ME, to abstain from ALL Intoxicating Liquors as a beverage, 
and that I will by all honorable means, encourage others to 
abstain.” 


On the card was a picture of Francis Murphy with his signature (or 
facsimile of it). 
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REV. JOHN T. HOAK (1844-1920). Was pastor of the Winesburg Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal Church (1893-1896), living at Mt. Hope, with Winesburg, 
Berlin and Mt. Eaton as the three out-points of the circuit. 

He spent his childhood and boyhood days in and around Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and East Liverpool, Ohio. When he 
was 17 years old he was happily con¬ 
verted to God in Pittsburgh, Pa. He 
entered the Union Army when he was 
past 19, and served to the close of the 
war. 

He helped to capture Jeff Davis 
and to put the handcuffs on him, and 
guard him. He related how Davis 
fought at first, but finally gave up 
and said he wished they would shoot 
him instead of tying his hands. 

He cut a button off of Davis' coat 
as a souvenir, which is now in the 
possession of a man in Minerva, Ohio. 

Leaving the painter’s trade in 
1875, he became a temperance lec¬ 
turer and crusader. Francis Murphy, 
hearing of his successful work, had 
him appointed and commissioned to 
join the Murphy Movement as a lec¬ 
turer. 

He spent all his time for five years 
fighting the liquor traffic. In this field, 
with his superb tact and patience, his 
warm-hearted sympathy, and his fine 
brotherly spirit, despite hostility, op¬ 
position and abuse, he enlisted many 
thousands for prohibition. He ren¬ 
dered a service to multitudes that no 
man can measure. 

He entered the North Ohio Confer¬ 
ence in 1880 and served many charges 

and was everywhere greatly loved. With keen pleasure do 1 remember his 
wise counsel, his fatherly love in our early association, and later as members 
of the same conference. He regarded me—as Paul regarded Timothy—his 
“son in the Gospel.” 

Rev. Hoak was in the active ministry for thirty-five years, until he re¬ 
tired at the age of 71, moving to Elyria, Ohio. For the remaining years of 
his life he preached frequently in different churches and at the Lorain 
County Infirmary as chaplain. At the time of his death, he was department 
chaplain of the Grand Army of the Republic of the State of Ohio. 

Brother Hoak was a fine pastor, a real Christian brother, an unusually 
successful evangelist. Year after year he held from eight to twelve weeks’ 
revival services, preaching daily once, and often twice, calling during the 
day time, talking about Christ and His love and urging people to repent of 
their sins, accept Christ, and live the Christian life. 

His converts, whom, like the writer, he led into the glorious knowledge 
of sins forgiven and acceptance with God, are numbered by the thousands. 
Many a year he had the joy of seeing more than a hundred people converted 
to God. 

He went home to God from Elyria, Ohio, August 31, 1920, and was buried 
at Columbia Center, Ohio. 

How a Sinner Was Saved and Called to Be a Methodist Preacher 



Rev. John T. Hoak. Prohibition 
Crusader—Methodist Pastor- Sol¬ 
dier, who helped to capture and 
guard Jeff Davis in 1865. 


Though I was brought up in a Christian home and in the church and 
Sunday School, and cannot remember a day when I did not pray (except 
when I forgot it), God’s Spirit brought me under an awful conviction be- 
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cause of my sins, that I felt the pangs of a guilty conscience and knew that 
I was lost. 

It was just before and during a three weeks’ revival meeting which 
Rev. J. T. Hoak held at Winesburg in February, 1896, that God’s Holy 
Spirit convicted me of “sin and of righteousness and of judgment’’ (John 
16:8) so terribly that I had no peace day nor night, until I surrendered my 
all to Christ. After about two weeks of mental suffering and agony, such 
as no man can describe, which only the convicted sinner knows, the load 
was lifted, my guilt was gone, God gave me his sweet, satisfying, heavenly 
peace and flooded my soul with glory! I received the witness of the spirit 
that my sins were all blotted out to be remembered against me no more 
forever. I remember distinctly the exact place and time. It was on the 
way home from revival service with Brother Isaac Barkey (with whose son 
I boarded), going down the hill near Jacob Fretz’s barn, a little over a mile 
from Winesburg, where God spoke peace to my troubled soul. It was on 
February 28, 1896, about nine o’clock in the evening. God used a humble 
layman, dear old Brother Barkey of blessed memory, to lead me into 
the light. 

My experience was as quiet as the dawning of day—there was no noise— 
but as clear and real as the noon-day sun in the cloudless sky. For over 
thirty-four years this glorious experience has been the joy and inspiration 
of my life, guarding and keeping me, and constantly leading me into a 
larger, richer and fuller Christian experience “from glory to glory” (2 Cor. 
3:18). 

A little more than two years after this, God gave me a clear and un¬ 
shakable call to preach His Gospel, with a “woe is unto me, if I preach not 
the gospel!” such as I could never shake off for over thirty years. O glori¬ 
ous call to the ministry of the blessed Son of God, that with a divine urge, 
ever spurs us on and keeps us at our God-given task of helping Christ save 
lost sinners, and makes it our highest ambition to be faithful stewards of 
Jesus Christ. 

I cherish the fond hope that those who read these lines will enter dis¬ 
cerningly and enthusiastically with me into this blessed fellowship into 
which my beloved pastor of blessed memory, Rev. John T. Hoak, led me¬ 
an experience which revolutionized my life and changed its whole course 
into channels of divine service and made me an “ambassador for Christ,” 
saying to lost sinners, “In Christ’s stead be ye reconciled to God” (2 Cor. 
5:20). 

I thank God for Brother Hoak, as do thousands of others. 


My close (Chicago) friend, Arthur H. Peters, says that as a mere lad 
of 11 years he signed the Murphy Pledge, encouraged by his father, the 
famous Dr. Carl Peters, to do so. He says the date was about January, 1879. 

Arthur is one of those rare men who with Abraham Lincoln and William 
Jennings Bryan can say that he never drank alcoholic liquor nor even used 
tobacco in any form. For all these long years he has been a consistent 
out-and-out “Bone Dry” Prohibitionist, as the following poem on “The 
Glass of Liquor” shows: 

Upon this foam destruction rides. 

Within this glass doth ruin swim, 

Perdition at the bottom hides 

And death goes dancing round the brim. 

In every drop a serpent’s coiled, 

Its ethyl fumes are Circes’ breath 

And virgin youth it oft hath soiled, 

Polluted, scarred and lured to death. 

Prohibition is a saint 

By manly men adored; 

By anthropoid? of beastly taint, 

’Tis spat upon—abhorred. 



CHAPTER 6. 


PAINT TOWNSHIP BOYS THAT BECAME MINISTERS 

One Young Woman That Became Assistant Pastor 


One young man, as a direct result of the Winesburg Methodist Episcopal 
church, was called of God to preach and entered the Methodist ministry, 
and served churches in various cities and towns of several states. Three 
other Methodist ministers were born in Paint township (two of them near 
Winesburg)—Rev. Thomas H. D. Harrold, Rev. Alonzo E. Winter, Rev. 
Eugene C. Snyder. Only the first and last ol these four are still preaching. 
Rev. Winter and Rev. Harrold having gone to their reward. 

It is a singular coincidence, that the first of these four pastors built the 
Simpson Methodist Episcopal church in Cleveland, Ohio, a church which 
had been founded by Rev. A. E. Winter and later served by Rev. T. H. D. 
Harrold, all three ex-Winesburgers. In addition to this, my former pastor, 
Rev. J. T. Hoak’s son, Rev. Austin Hoak (whom I met in June, 1898, at 
Berea, Ohio), had served this church as one of its first pastors. 

1. WILLIAM SCHAEFER (1857-1908). Son of Rev. Philip Schaefer, 
was born at Dover. He came to Winesburg at eighteen. He married a 
Winesburg girl, Miss Emma Dilger. 

His first charge was in Indiana. Then he became pastor of the Millers- 
burg (Ohio) Evangelical Church. From there he went to Wooster, Ohio. 
After a few r years he accepted a call to Pittsburgh, Pa., where he labored 
faithfully in Christ’s vineyard for over twenty-five years until his death. 
There he did a great work building a hospital and saving many souls 
for Christ. 

2. CHRISTIAN FETZER, JR. (1872 -). Born in Germany while his 

parents were there on a furlough from their African Mission field. Son of 
Rev. and Mrs. Christian Fetzer, Sr., attended the Presbyterian College at 
Wooster, Ohio, and later took a theological course. He served various 
pastorates in Pennsylvania, New York and Ohio. One of his former 
charges was Stone Creek, Ohio. He is at present pastor of an Evangelical 
church at Attica, N. Y. 

3. THOMAS H. D. HARROLD (1852-1919). Born on the John Harrold 
farm near the Harrold or Peter School, one and one-half miles north of 
Winesburg. At the age of seventeen he was happily converted at the Hahn 
Methcdist church (about three miles northwest of Winesburg, near the 
Parker school house) during a great revival under Rev. Bell, when about 
twenty-eight families were added to the church. At the early age of 
eighteen he was made a local preacher. He attended the public schools 
at Wooster and the academy at Lodi, Ohio, to prepare himself to teach. 
After teaching five years, he felt a clear call to preach. He then attended 
the United Brethren Theological Seminary at Dayton, Ohio, where he 
graduated in 1878. 

He entered the North Ohio Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1880 and served as a pastor for thirty-nine years. Brother 
Harrold was an evangelistic pastor and had gracious revivals wherever he 
went. He had the joy of seeing many hundreds of folks converted and 
uniting with the church. He was buried at Caledonia, Ohio. During nearly 
forty years of ministry he missed but eight Sundays from his pulpit. A 
faithful servant of Christ. 
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4. ALONZO E. WINTER (1855-1907). Was born near Winesburg on 
the farm adjoining the John Harrold farm on the west (the Jacob Iseli 
farm), near the Harrold or Peter school house. He and brother Thomas 
Harrold were neighbors and boyhood chums. When he was about 15 years 
old their family moved to Smithville, Ohio, where he attended the academy. 
Here he was converted, felt the call of God to preach and entered the 
North Ohio Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1885. Two 
years later he was called to go as a missionary to India, where he served 
as missionary and as chaplain to the British troops. After two years 
his devoted wife died, and he was ordered back to America. He attended 
the Boston School of Theology, then returned to Ohio. He served various 
charges in the Conference, the last one being Shelby, where he died and 
was buried. A successful pastor and a fine-spirited Christian brother. 

5. EUGENE C. SNYDER. Born on a farm in southwestern Paint 
Township. Son of Mr. and Mrs. George Snyder. His mother was the first 
child to come to Winesburg, being a little over a year old when she and 
her mother (Mrs. John M. Smith) came to join her father in the early 
Spring of 1828. Cousin of the writer. 

Eugene as a boy attended the Winesburg Evangelical church. In a 
revival in the Mt. Hope Methodist church he was joyfully converted and 
soon felt the call to preach. 

He attended Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, where he grad¬ 
uated in 1906. He is also a graduate of Garrett Biblical Institute at 
Evanston, Ill. He began preaching in the North Ohio Conference in 1890, 
forty years ago. 

A few years before Rev. Winter passed away, four former Winesburg 
boys were members of the same Annual Methodist Conference, where we 
had blessed fellowship together every year. From 1903 to 1905, Rev. 
Snyder was pastor of the Canal Dover Methodist church. He is at present 
pastor at Phalanx, Ohio. 

6. Henry Kilmer, 7. Jacob Kilmer. 8. Josiah Kaser. 9. Martin 
Shoup—all of whom served the two 
Mennonite churches near Winesburg-— 
receiving no stipulated salary as is 
the custom in their church. 

10. Of the tenth (a Methodist 
preacher for thirty years) I cannot 
speak, except in the barest outline 
(1871 ——). Of German-Swiss an¬ 
cestry. Attended the Winesburg 
schools. Taught country schools. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, 1898-1902 
(valedictorian). Boston University 
School of Theology, 1903-1906. Won 
Intercollegiate Oratorical contest 
1900.. Charges served: Cleveland, 

Ohio; Lynn, Mass. (Congregational 
church); Chattanooga, Tenn.; Cadillac 
and Lansing, Mich.; Chicago, Ill., etc. 

MISS ELLA M. KILMER (1872- 

1921). Was born on the old Henry 
Kilmer farm one and one-half miles 
northeast of Winesburg. She attend¬ 
ed the Beidler school and in 1890 
graduated from the Marshallville 
(Wayne County) High School. 

She taught school quite a number 
of years in Doylestown, Barberton and 
Akron, a work which she greatly en¬ 
joyed, as she was a natural ‘born In mem . ory of my de * r cousin 

teacher. Being very active in church Miss Ella M. Kilmer 
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work, she drew the attention of her pastor, who asked her to take charge 
of the children’s work and later of the Juniors in the Sunday school. She 
soon became Assistant Pastor of this large (Grace Reformed) church in 
Akron, Ohio. Here she labored seven years for the Master. 

She then attended the School of Religious Education of Boston Uni¬ 
versity. On her first vacation home she was called to be Assistant Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church of Akron, in which capacity she worked 
for three years until her death, and in addition taught a large adult class 
which they named the KILMER Class in memory of her work there. 

Miss Kilmer was a fine Christian worker with unusual graces and tal¬ 
ents which she invested to the full for her Lord. She had a charming 
personality and a gracious manner, which made her equally at home with 
all classes and ages of folks and made her a great favorite wherever she 
went. She was a good steward of Jesus Christ and turned her talents to 
good account in trying to win folks to Him. 

It seems so tragic that such workers often leave us, as she did, 
before they are fifty. But she went home to be with God. Soon we shall see 
her if we are faithful. 


MY CREED 


I would be true, for there are those who trust me; 

I would be pure, for there are those who care; 

I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

I would be brave, for there is much to dare. 

I would be friend of all—-the foe, the friendless; 

I would be giving and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love—and lift. 

-—Selected. 


GIVE US MEN 

God give us men! The time demands 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and willing hands. 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries without winking; 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog 
In public duty and in private thinking. 


—J. G. Holland. 
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CHAPTER 7. 


THE WINESBURG SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

The school houses—Winesburg has had four school houses: 

1. Near the crossing of the Shanesville-Mt. Eaton and Winesburg- 
Dundee roads. The floors, benches and desks were made of “puncheon” and 
pins were driven in the walls, and split boards were laid on the pins for 
desks. So says one who attended school there. 

2. In the Molebash House opposite the Methodist church in the north 
part of town, often called “Florida.” 

3. In a house on “Alley” street (where there are houses on one side 
of the street only) in the south side of town. Many of us remember this 
building many years after it was used for a school house. We are glad 
to have its picture in this book. 

4. The present school house, which was built, not as often erroneously 
stated in 1860, but in 1862. 

Many of Winesburg’s sons and daughters have become teachers, and as 
a rule have been w r ell received wherever they went. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the Winesburg school has never done as well as it has in the 
hands of its own sons and daughters as teachers. 

We heartily endorse this tribute from the Reunion Booklet. 

When we consider the many good men and women who were brought 
up in Winesburg, many of whom have brought honor to our native town, 
some of them have climbed the ladder of success well toward the top round 
—a number of them are “top-notchers”—we must give much credit to the 
homes, the churches and the schools. 

A great many are college graduates and are engaged in all walks of life. 
In 1905, at the third reunion, William Smith, Sr., said: “No one born in 
Winesburg ever served a sentence in jail or penitentiary.” And as far as 
we know the same is still true, according to Dr. Robert H. Sunkle. 

We felt honored, when informed by the return of Winesburg’s sons and 
daughters, what preparations they had made for life’s battles and the re¬ 
sponsible positions many of them hold. 

Notes on Winesburg School Houses and School Teachers 

The school was removed from the .First school house at the intersection 
of the Winesburg-Dundee and Mount Eaton-Shanesville roads some time 
in the forties to the Second school house opposite the old Methodist church 
in what is called “Florida.” But, for some time they had two rooms, 
the Primary at Emmert’s (on Alley Street), and the “Grammar” school 
near the Methodist church. Here it continued until it was changed to the 
new' (the present) school house in the fall of 1862, the year in which it 
was built. My aunt, Mrs. Pauline Goeltz, now in her 85th year, says she 
started to school in 1852 at the school near the old Methodist church. This 
indicates that this was the Second school house and the Alley school the 
Third school—though in the late fifties each had one school room for some 
time. 

Miss Aurelia Stilgenbauer, who attended school near the Methodist 
church, wrote the author: 

“The Molebash School House was used during the fifties for the Primary 
pupils as well as for the advanced. The Primaries were seated in one part 
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of the room and the Grammar School pupils in the other part of the same 
room. There in 1860-1861 we came to ‘Books/ as they used to say at the 
tapping of the triangle with the poker. Henry Kinsley was the teacher and 
his sister, Caroline, was the Primary teacher, the latter my first teacher. 
Mr. J. J. Bell of Millersburg and Miss Saddler taught in the latter part of 
the fifties, about 1858-1859. Both taught in one large room that year in the 
school near the Methodist church.” She also says that many of the early 
teachers boarded and roomed at Mr. and Mrs. Christian Smith’s. 

According to Mrs. Louise Cranz Van Hyning, the Primary teacher (1871- 
1873) the Primary school was probably first started in a room in the alley 
school house. Miss Caroline Kinsley was one of its early teachers. (See 
list of teachers.) Henry Kinsley (brother of Caroline) taught the Grammar 
school at first, not in the same room, but he taught in the school near the 
Methodist church—the Primary room remaining for a short time at 
Emmert’s on “Alley” street. 

This would indicate that the school was held on Alley street only a 
few terms. 

Dan Metzger says that there was just one room at the school house 
at Emmert’s on the east side of the house where he attended (1860-61) with 
Caroline Kinsley as his first teacher. But the next year he went to Henry 
Kinsley as teacher at the school house near the Methodist church. 

He further adds: “After the new school house was built in 1862, they 
had three teachers—Caroline Kinsley taught in the house where Dan Hoch- 
stetler now lives (intermediate scholars)—Sarah Craven had the primary 
room and Abraham Vandersoll the larger scholars (Grammar school).” 

Mrs. Linda Smith Schott says that Mr. Abraham Vandersoll was her 
first teacher in Grammar room of the new building (1862-63). 

It would seem certain from data gathered from the above and other 
old friends who attended school at that time, that the first teachers in the 
new (present) school house were Abraham Vandersoll (Grammar school) 
and Miss Sarah Craven (the Primary room) in the fall of 1862. 

Winesburg’s School Houses 

After considerable correspondence with a number of the real “old- 
timers,” I am led at this late date (June 1, 1930) just as this book is being 
printed, to the following conclusions: 

It is certain that the first school house was at the crossing of the 
Winesburg-Dundee and Mount Eaton-Shanesville roads, started early in 
the thirties and continuing there till some time in the forties. 

From then on school was held in the old Molebash house opposite the 
Methodist church till the fall of 1862, when it was transferred to the new 
(present) building. 

However, late in the fifties, the Primary children went (for a short 
time) to school in the east room of the Emmert house on Alley street. 
Miss Aurelia Stilgenbauer says, “It was only in a rented room for a few 
months and was only a temporary help out.” A few terms of school, were 
held in the Emmert house, and as it seems—the room for the Primary 
children. 

For quite a number of years during the summer for a month or two— 
German school was held. Among the teachers in the seventies were John 
Sterzenbach and Franz Peter; later, in 1896, Professor Krauter. 

Winesburg Schools 

After much correspondence with many of the old-timers, the author 
herewith presents a list of teachers for nearly eighty years, or up to 
within about twenty-five years of the time the four “Bachelors” first came 
to Winesburg in 1827. The Grammar school list from 1878 to 1931 and 
the Primary School list (1873-1930) are verified as exact—the list prior 
to 1878 is virtually correct back to 1852. Just what year the Primary 
Room was first started is not known—possibly in the early fifties. This 
brings the list of Primary teachers almost down to the very first. 
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Grammar School Teachers 


In the early fifties. 

About 1852—Ernest Smith 

185 - —Mr. Jayne (or Cheney) 

1858- 1859—J. J. Bell 

1859- 1862—Henry Kinsley 
1862-1864—Abraham Vandersoll 

1864- 1865—Mr. Cunningham 

1865- 1866—Mr. Hattery 

1866- 1867—M. J. Lower 

1867- 1868—Ben Taylor 

1868- 1873— Fred Blaser 
1873-1875— Dan Pfonts 
1875-1877 —John Kilmer 

1877- 1878—Ben Taylor 

1878- 1881— Fred Blaser 

1881- 1882—J. W. McClintock 

1882- 1883—Samuel J. Bixler 

1883- 1886— Edwin G. Blaser 

1886- 1887—W. A. Rennaker 

1887- 1891— Robert EL Sunkle 
1891-1894— Fred A. Stahl 
1894-1898 —Alvin E. Smith 
1898-1900— Charles EL Stahl 

1900- 1901—Charles Yocum 

1901- 1904— William C. Fankhauser 


1904- 1905— U El Ham Pfiester 

1905- 1906—Ira Amiet 

1906- —Charles J. Vaughn 
1906-1908—Erman Bell 
1906-1909 —Henry Fank h a ns er 
1909-1911—Charles Keller 
1911-1913—J. C. Bender 

1913- 1914—Walter Gray 

1914- 1918— Eldon F. Hoerger 

1918- 1919—Charles Hughes 

1919- 1920—Joe A. Mitten 

1920- 1924-— Allen J. Schneider 
1924-1926—Clarence Gehrig 
1911-1931— Erma Schallioll (part of 
time both Grammar and High 
School); also taught the Primary 
School eight years. Miss Schallioll 
holds the record in the number of 
years taught—a total of 27 consec¬ 
utive years — almost a generation. 
This is indisputable evidence of her 
unusual efficiency. Part of time 
from 1911-1926 there were three 
teachers. 


I think Edwin G. Blaser possibly started one or two high school studies 
in the Grammar school—algebra in particular. 

Robert H. Sunkle added other high school studies—geometry, etc.; later, 
more were added. 

Teachers who were Winesburg boys or girls are printed in italics. 


Primary School Teachers 


(The Primary room first started likely in the early fifties) 


1856- —Lizzie Lincoln 

1858- 1859—Miss Saddler 

1859- 1860— Sop h ia Kinsley 

1860- 1862—And the Intermediates 

from 1862— 

Caroline Kinsley 
1862-1864—Sarah Craven 

1864- 1865—Tabitha Beidler 

1865- 1866—Maggie Casebeere 

1866- 1868—Emma Immler 

1867- 1868—Sallie Shane 

1868- 1869—Alice Tyler 

1869- 1871—Tabitha Shaw 
1871-1873 —Louise Cranz 

1873- 1874—Amanda Everhart 

1874- 1875—Maggie Harper 

1875- 1878—Martha M. Lilly 


1878-1880 —Emma Smith 

1880- 1881—Anna McNulty 

1881- 1882—Jennie Brown 

1882- 1890 —Enima Smith 
1890-1892 —Frances Barkey 
1892-1899 —Lenora Blaser 
1899-1901—Mary Schuler 
1901-1909 —Erma Schallioll 

1909- 1910—Lucille Grant 

1910- 1911—Maude Coleman 

1911- 1914 —Emm a Mayforth 
1914-1917 -—Clara Schott 
1917-1919—Faye Ledrich 

1919- 1920—Mary Franks 

1920- 1926—Sevilla Yoder 
1926-1929—Esther Mayer 


Since 1929 there has been only one room f^r Primary and Grammar 
grades with some high school studies with Miss Erma Schallioll as teacher. 

In paying my own personal tribute to our dear parents, pastors, Sunday 
school teachers, and public school teachers, I am voicing the sentiment 
of every worthy son and daughter of Winesburg. With what gratitude do 
I remember Rev. Schaefer, Rev. Fetzer, Rev. Hoak and Rev. Sareeant. my 
dear pastors; Mrs. (Rev.) Schaefer, Miss Rebecca Schaefer and Mrs. Anna 
Hoelzer Deuber, my consecrated Sunday school teachers, and Edwin G. 
Blaser and Robert H. Sunkle, my old school teachers. Never can I repay 
the debt I owe to them. Each one of us has his own list. 
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Many Winesburg boys have taught our home school, namely Dan Pfouts, 
Fred Blaser, John Kilmer, Edwin G. Blaser, Robert H. Sunkle, Fred Stahl, 
Alvin E. Smith, Charles H. Stahl, William Fankhauser, William Pfiester, 
Henry Fankhauser, Elden Hoergen, Allen Snyder. 

As the above have taught the grammar and high school rooms, so the 
following Winesburg girls have taught the primary room: Sophia Kinsley, 
Caroline Kinsley, Louise Cranz, and Emma Smith Knappenberger, who 
(when as a lad I “graduated” into the grammar school in charge of Fred 
Blaser) presented me with a prize Story Book for the largest number of 
“headmarks” in spelling. In this book, which is a cherished treasure of 
mine, is inscribed: 

“To Arthur Smith, from his Teacher, Emma Smith. April 2, 1880.” 

Over 50 years ago! Think of it. How the time flies! Incidentally this 
reminds both of us and our many Winesburg living contemporaries that 
we are no longer “Spring Chickens.” 

But to continue the list of primary teachers who were Winesburg girls: 
Frances Barkey, Leonora Blaser Cleophas (who did a great work and was 
a fine teacher), Emma Mayforth, Clara Schott, Erma Schallioll (who taught 
this room for many years). Although I am not in a position to pass on the 
merits of each of these, the rest will pardon me if I pay a special tribute 
to Mrs. Emma Smith Knappenberger and Mrs. Leonora Blaser Cleophas, 
who did an outstanding work as teachers of our primary school. To this 
many others can bear witness. 

MISS EMMA SMITH, as we knew her then, attended the Winesburg 
schools and graduated from the New Philadelphia High School, taught the 
Primary room for ten years (1878-1880 and 1882-1890). She also taught 
several years at Dover and at Marion. Her native ability coupled with 
her high school training made her a most efficient teacher. My old Wines¬ 
burg friends will join me heartily in this deserved tribute. Let us not 
wait with all our flowers till folks are gone to the other world. Mrs. 
Emma Smith Knappenberger taught our Primary school longer than 
anyone else-~-a most fortunate thing for Winesburg boys and girls of 
that time. 

It was the author’s high privilege to be one of her first pupils in the 
autumn of 1878. With many others he wants to express his personal 
gratitude to her. 

MRS. LEONORA BLASER CLEOPHAS, who taught our Primary 
school for seven years (1892-1899), is another teacher who deserves special 
mention and great credit for work of those years. Leonora attended school 
at Ohio Northern University, where so many other Winesburg teachers 
attended. She was unusually successful as a teacher and greatly beloved 
and many of the boys and girls of that time are greatly indebted to her. 

In a sense, Emma Smith and Leonora Blaser did for the Primary room 
what Edwin G. Blaser and Robert H. Sunkle did for the Grammar school. 

Winesburgers owe a lasting debt to these and other teachers. 

It is the author’s earnest hope that he and many others may be 
privileged to greet with gratitude once more (may it be many times more) 
Mrs. Knappenberger and Mrs. Cleophas at the Winesburg Reunion in 
August, 1930. 


Once more, let us remind ourselves and exhort one another to thank 
God for these faithful teachers and for the unselfish labors of the ministers 
and Sunday school teachers who opened our eyes to the larger intellectual 
horizons and pointed us to the way of forgiveness, peace, Christian service 
and life eternal. 

But above and beyond all these, let us thank God and our dear parents 
who gave us life and first taught us the way of Christ-like living of useful, 
unselfish lives of service for others. 

In the school life of Winesburg many teachers have done good work, 
particularly its own sons and daughters. However, two men deserve 
special mention for their outstanding work done—Edwin G. Blaser, and 
Robert H. Sunkle. 
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EDWIN G. BLASER (1858-1923). After leaving the Winesburg common 
schools, attended Ohio Northern University at Ada, Ohio. He was a self- 
made man and a born teacher. He taught the Winesburg grammar school 
three years (1883-1886). He competely revolutionized our schools and 
may well be called the father of mod¬ 
ern methods and modern teaching in 
our home town school. Prior to his 
coming as our teacher, our school had 
little of modern methods or system 
of instruction and grading. Every 
pupil studied just what he wanted to 
study, and no more. His studies 
usually consisted of the “Three R’s,” 
reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic (and 
spelling). And in choosing these 
studies only (as the writer and most 
others did up to the coming of Mr. 

Blaser to our school), every student 
was a law unto himself, and in this 
was upheld by the parents, who for the 
most part thought this curriculum was 
sufficient for their children’s needs. 

They were perfectly honest in their 
convictions. When Mr. Blaser started 
as our teacher in September, 1883, he 
had no small task before him in his 
resolute and unyielding purpose to 
modernize his own home town school. 

But with his fine pedagogical train¬ 
ing, his patience, his acumen and his 
natural tact, he was fully equal to 
the task. He readily overcame the 
opposition and inertia of both parents 
and pupils, and soon won their ad¬ 
miration and lasting gratitude. 

When I was promoted from the primary room into the room for older 
pupils in 1880 there were only about three or four studying grammar (or 
“English” as we call it now). In this class were Robert H. Sunkle, Alfred 
Roller and Rudolph Peters and possibly Ed Smith. 

Mr. Blaser awakened in many (the writer among them) a desire to get 
an education and started some on the road to teaching. He was just the 
man for the place and time, and when he left us his going was greatly 
regretted by all. He laid the foundation for the great work done by Robert 
H. Sunkle a few years later. 

Ed, as he was familiarly known, was a fine moral example for the school 
and the community. At a time, as he once said to his daughter, when he 
was the only young man around Winesburg who did not drink, he was an 
out-and-out Prohibitionist (having signed the “Murphy pledge” in 1879), 
because the drink demon had brought such awful blight and suffering to his 
own home and loved ones. After moving from Winesburg to Nevada, Ohio, 
he became a zealous and active campaigner in the county Local Option 
fight to drive the saloons from Wyandot County, speaking at Teachers’ 
Institutes and Farmers’ Institutes 

While at Winesburg, Mr. Blaser was a member and regular attendant 
of the Methodist church. He let his light shine for his Lord, as is further 
evidenced by the fact that while teacher of the Winesburg school he opened 
each day’s school with a brief devotional service—singing of a hymn, 
Bible reading and prayer—a fine example of a Christian school teacher— 
such as ought to be in every school in our beloved land and all other coun¬ 
tries. All good Americans should insist on this until it is accomplished, 
and should refuse to let a small minority—a religious hierarchy or religious 
bigots—block the w^ay. 
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Many of us ex-Winesburgers, as well as many others, owe an unpayable 
debt to this great teacher and fine Christian man. Personally, I shall always 
be his debtor. 

With gratitude do I recall a visit of Mr. Blaser’s to our school at the 
time of his mother's funeral in the winter of 1887, when he wrote on the 
black board the following: “Thoughts lead to actions, actions to habits, 
habits to character, and character to destiny.” A saying which should be 
profitable to every earnest, thoughtful person. 

He died at Fremont, Ohio, July 14, 1923, and was buried at Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

In his last letter to the author (a cherished treasure) written at Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, July 27, 1920 Ed said: “There were 48 in that first Language 
class in 1883 ranging from about 10 to 17 years of age. How some of them 
did protest! And worst cf all many of the parents agreed with them, your 
father among them. But when he once saw the light I had no more loyal 
supporter than he was. Those were happy days for all of us. 

I was always proud of our relationship (cousins). Your mother was a 
sweet and lovely woman. There was no finer character around Winesburg 
than she was. You may well be proud of her for she was good.” 

(I am sure my readers will pardon me for inserting this fine tribute to 
my dear mother by my old teacher who knew her so well in those early 
days.) 

DR. ROBERT H. SUNKLE (1864-1929). Teacher of the Winesburg gram¬ 
mar school 1887-1891, was a self-made man in the full sense of the word. 
After attending the Winesburg school, he went to college at Ohio Northern 
University at Ada, Ohio, where, after teaching in winter and attending 
college during the summer after a 
number of years, he graduated. He 
passed the state examination and re¬ 
ceived a Common School Life certifi¬ 
cate. He was the living embodiment 
of his own motto, which he chose 
early in life, “Labor omnia vincit” 

(Labor conquers all things). What 
he did he did with all his might. He 
was a hard student and a good scholar. 

Many of us owe him an unpayable 
debt. Those were four great years 
when Robert H. Sunkle was the teach¬ 
er of our school, though some did not 
fully realize it till later on. He 
“turned out”-—as we used to say—i. e., 
prepared more young people to pass 
the County examination to teach 
school than any other in this section 
of the country—at least fourteen. It 
is an interesting list: Fred Stahl, Fred 
Cleophas, Alvin E. Smith, Arthur H. 

Smith, Albert Stilgenbauer, John Ley- 
man, Charles N. Stahl, Charles H. 

Stahl, Leonora Blaser, Arthur Blaser, 

Charles A. Feikert, William Stahl, 

William Fankhauser, and Lewis Deu- 
ber (who, however, did not care to 
teach). Some of these, like the writer, 
could attend only 4y 2 months out of 
the six months of school which we then had at Winesburg—on account of 
farm work in the Spring and Fall. One of these was granted a five years' 
county certificate without attending any high school or college after leaving 
Dr. Sunkle's school. Several others are “top notchers” in their chosen 
profession (other than teaching), are prominent men and are occupying 
positions of large usefulness in the world, and reflecting great honor upon 



Dr. Robert H. Sunkle 
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Winesburg, so that the rest of us are justly proud of them. 

After leaving the Winesburg school, Dr. Sunkle was for four years 
(1891-1895) the capable and highly efficient Principal of the Millersburg 
high school under Prof. John A. McDowell, the prominent educator, as 
Superintendent. 

He graduated from the Western Reserve Medical University in 1898, 
where later he was a professor for some years. He served his internship 
at Lakeside Hospital. At the time of his death he was on the Lutheran 
Hospital staff in Cleveland. Dr. Sunkle had a large practice. He was a 
stockholder in many of the larger banks of Cleveland and director in tw'o 
of them. 

Moreover, Robert H. Sunkle was a genuine Christian, who believed and 
lived the Christian life, putting faithfulness and conscience into his work. 
The world is immeasurably richer because of his life—the like of which 
we have all too fe T J, but instead, there are too many (not to speak of those 
who are a blight and a curse who make the world worse) who are like a 
sponge, taking in all they can and giving out nothing in unselfish service— 
( r others who just occupy seat room during their entire lives. Dr. Sunkle 
was a member of the Brooklyn Memorial Methodist Episcopal church, 
Cleveland, where the funeral service was held, with over 2,000 people 
present. Of this church he was a trustee and chairman of the pulpit com¬ 
mittee. His body was buried in the new Winesburg cemetery. 

May I close with a word of personal tribute to our friend and brother 
that I wroLp rn the bla^k board the last day that I attended Dr. Sunkle’s 
school at Winesburg in March, 1890—dedicated to him then and now: 

Farewell, teacher, farewell, 

Thou hast done thy duty well. 

It ought to be said that quite a number of Winesburg boys and girls who 
later became teachers or rose high in some other profession, were pupils 
in the Winesburg high school under the principalship of Fred Stahl, Alvin 
Smith and Charles H. Stahl, worthy successors and pupils of the noted 
teachers. Edwin G. Blaser and Robert H. Sunkle. 

JOHN H. KILMER ( -1916). Teacher of the Winesburg school 1875- 

1877, was born on a farm two miles 
northeast of Winesburg. 

Mr. Kilmer was a natural born 
teacher and disciplinarian, who knew 
how to teach and could handle the 
roughest school with ease. Dan Pfouts, 

John H. Kilmer, and Ben Taylor 
taught in this order between Fred 
Blaser’s two terms. 

He was school examiner of Holmes 
County while he was teaching the Mt. 

Hope school, about the time the writer 
began teaching school near Mt. Hope. 

With many others, I can say he was 
a good friend of mine, the memory 
of whose friendship I greatly cher¬ 
ish. 

Mr. Kilmer (like Edwin G. Blaser 
and Robert H. Sunkle) started many 
young people on the road to teaching 
and others in other useful professions. 

He taught school many years in 
Holmes and Tuscarawas counties and 
in the West. He died at Akron, Ohio, 
and was buried in the Mennonite 
cemetery, IV 2 miles north of Wines¬ 
burg, near the Newcomer and Neal 

Lowe farms. John H. Kilmer 
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WILLIAM T. SMITH (1863-1911). 
Son of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. M. Smith, 
and grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Chris¬ 
tian Smith, early Winesburg settlers, 
was educated in the Winesburg schools. 

Will had a pleasing personality, a 
fine native ability and a faculty for 
making friends. He was a fluent 
speaker, a good debater and could hold 
his own with such able debaters as 
Dr. Alfred S. Bair, John H. Kilmer, 
Edward E. Olmstead, Robert H. Sun- 
kle and others. 

This stood him in good stead when 
his family moved to Marion, Ohio, 
where he took a deep interest in civic 
affairs and rose in political life till he 
was elected a representative to the 
State Legislature from Marion 
County, the home of Warren G. Hard¬ 
ing. At Columbus he was Governor 
Harmon’s right hand man, the Dem¬ 
ocratic “Whip” and a leader in his 
party. He was very active in helping 
to enact, the “Workmen’s Compensa¬ 
tion Law,” the first of its kind in Ohio. 

He was the author of the Smith 
One Per Cent Tax Law that a refer¬ 
endum was necessary to raise the 
taxes above a certain per cent. He 
brought honor to his family, his state 
and his native Winesburg. He attended 
the Presbyterian church. 

FRED ANDREW STAHL (1868 

-). Born at Winesburg on the 

Valentine Stahl farm. Of German- 
Swiss lineage. Attended the public 
schools at Winesburg and the Ohio 
Northern University at Ada, Ohio, 
where so many of the Winesburg boys 
attended. At the age of 19 years he 
taught school in the western part of 
Ohio. The next year he taught the 
Isely school, then was Principal of the 
Winesburg schools for three years. 
Many of his pupils became teachers 
or joined other professions. 

Of all the Winesburg folks, Fred 
takes the palm for roaming and travel 
ing. At 25 he went to southern Cali¬ 
fornia. From there, after extensive 
traveling, he and his brother, Charles 
N., went to Nebraska, where he at¬ 
tended the state university at Lin¬ 
coln for a year. These two brothers 
then went to Fitzgerald Ga., becom¬ 
ing parties in a large colonization 



Hon. William T. Smith 



Fred A. Stahl 
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scheme. After two years of hard work in clearing pine lands and setting 
it out to fruit, they adventured to the state of Washington, where they 
taught school for two years and then again went to Lincoln, Neb., where 
Fred finished his law course. Here he had access to the law office of Bryan 
& Talbot and met William Jennings Bryan before his famous “Cross of 
Gold” speech made him the Democratic candidate for President in the 
hectic political days of 1896. But the “wanderlust” would not let him 
rest, and he and his brother Will went to Geddes, So. Dak., in 1898 and 
entered the mercantile business. Fred’s law office was in the second story 
of the new store building which they erected. Here he practiced law for 
four years. The two brothers prospered, but the adventurous spirit next 
drove them to Imperial Valley, Calif., which was then a virgin desert. 

Fred, Charles, Will, Edward, Henry, John and Herbert—seven brothers 
—cooperated in helping to make a garden out of this desert. Seldom, if 
ever, havL seven brothers worked together in this way—a unique picture. 

After eight years, Fred sold his ranch. He is now living at Glendale, 
Cain. 


Recently he has turned his attention to literature and has written and 
published three novels: “ROLLING STONES,” his impression of life m 
the West and South; “UNCLE DOBSON,” a character story of World War 
time, and “SANDRA REMINGTON.” 

ALVIN E. SMITH (1872- ). Athlete, mathematical genius, teacher. 

Was born half a mile east of Winesburg. Son of Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey 
Smith. His father served as a soldier in the Civil War. Grandson of Mr. 
and Mrs. John M. Smith, early Winesburg pioneers. Cousin of author. 


Attended the Winesburg schools 
under Edwin G. Blaser and Robert H. 
Sunkle. Taught school in the country 
several winters. Then was principal 
of the following high schools: Wines¬ 
burg, 1894-1898 (many of his pupils 
went out to teach school); Berlin, 
1898-1902; Berea (Ohio), 1902-1907. 

He then served successively as Su¬ 
perintendent of the high schools at 
Brecksville, Independence and Valley 
View, and was also District Superin¬ 
tendent of the Cuyahoga County 
schools. Alvin was a wizard in math¬ 
ematics, easily first of all Winesburg- 
ers, past and present. 

He graduated from Ohio Northern 
University in 1894, and from Baldwin 
University in 1904. Later he took 
up the study of law and was admitted 
to the bar. He received a common 
school life certificate in Ohio in 1897 
(one of the youngest men ever granted 
a life certificate) and a high school 
life certificate in 1901. 

He was County School Examiner 
of Holmes County for nine years. He 
was mayor of Independence for sev¬ 
eral terms and last Fall was elected 
a member of the Cuyahoga County 
Board of Education. Since 1928 he h; 



Alvin E. Smith 

s practiced law and sold real estate. 


Alvin has always been a great lover of athletics. In baseball he was 
considered a good “southpaw,” winning prizes throwing base balls. At 
Ohio Normal University he threw a baseball 120 yards He beat the Swiss 
at their own game in a tri-county wrestling match at Winesburg in the 
nineties. 
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He is a member of the Masons, Odd Fellows and of the Evangelical 
church at Independence. 

CHARLES H. STAHL was born on the Stahl farm about one mile 
southeast of Winesburg. Son of Charles Stahl and Louisa Stahl, and 
grandson of John Valentine Stahl, one of the first settlers of Winesburgl 

He spent his boyhood days on the farm and attended the village school. 
He taught country school, and from 

1898 to 1900 he was principal of the 
Winesburg public schools. 

He entered Ohio Normal University, 
now Ohio Northern University, where 
he graduated in 1898 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. He took a two- 
year law course at the Ohio State 
University at Columbus, Ohio, Depart¬ 
ment of Law, and was graduated in 
June, 1902, with the degree of Bach¬ 
elor of Laws and admitted to the Bar 
of Ohio the same year. In 1903 he 
received the Degree of Master of Arts 
from the Ohio Northern University 
and entered his chosen profession by 
opening a law office in the city of 
Akron, Ohio, where he has continually 
practiced since 1903. The first year 
of his legal career, he shared offices 
with Hon. H. C. Spicer, now Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas of Sum¬ 
mit County, Ohio. In the year 1912 
he was admitted to practice in the 
Federal Courts. In 1916, he formed 
a law partnership with E. G. Andree, 

Attorney, under the firm name of 
Stahl & Andree, attorneys at law, 
which firm still exists. 

He is a member of the Akron Bar 
Association, The Ohio State Bar Asso¬ 
ciation. He is President of the Board of Trustees of the Summit County 
Children’s Home. 

In the year of 1918 he was the Democratic nominee for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals of the Eighth Ohio Judicial District, comprising the 
Counties of Summit, Medina, Lorain and Cuyahoga, but was defeated. He 
served as a member of the Akron Board of Education; also was a member 
of the Civil Service Commission of the City of Akron. 

He belongs to the University Club and other clubs, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Akron and the Masons. 

He is a member and Official of Trinity Lutheran church and a director 
of two banks and numerous other industrial corporations. 

He has always taken a deep interest in his old home town. It is due to 
his initiative and generalship that the fine boulder with the bronze plate 
on which are inscribed the names of early Winesburg pioneers has been 
erected near the old cemetery, where all that is mortal of so many of our 
loved ones lies at rest to await the Resurrection morning. 

He has unwittingly made us his debtors in this. 

ARTHUR F. BLASER (1876- ). Son of Fred Blaser, former teacher 

of the Winesburg school. Was born on the old Blaser farm, one mile east 
of Winesburg. He received a common school education in the Winesburg 
schools, much credit being due to Miss Emma Smith, Edwin G. Blaser and 
Robert H. Sunkle. 

He taught school several years at the Fairview and Peters schools. In 

1899 he entered the University of Wooster, winning the sophomore prize 
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granting him free tuition for the 
junior and senior years. He graduated 
in 1903 (valedictorian) “summa Cum 
Laude” (which for us common folks 
means “with the highest praise, 
grades and honors”). 

In the Fall of the same year he 
entered Case School of Applied Science 
with junior ranking, graduating in 
1905. 

From 1905-1907 he taught physics, 
chemistry and engineering at Lima 
College at Lima, Ohio. 

Pursuing his studies still further, 
he went to Germany to do one year’s 
post graduate work in the leading 
royal technical school of Germany, 
the Techniche Hochschule in Char- 
lottenburg, near Berlin. 

From 1908-1910 he was instructor 
in surveying, leveling and structural 
engineering at Case School of Applied 
Science (Cleveland, Ohio). 

1910-1916 he was with the en¬ 
gineering firm of Wilbur J. Watson 
& Co. (Cleveland), consulting engi¬ 
neers, having charge of the drafting- 
room and design and construction of 
many buildings, bridges and all sorts 
of engineering structures. Among the buildings for which they were 
engineers are the Cleveland City Hall, the Sub-Treasury building at San 
Francisco, California, and many other factories, hotels, etc. They also 
designed many steel and concrete railroad and highway bridges. 

Since 1916, Mr. Blaser has been employed as chief engineer in the city 
street railroad commissioner’s office. Under the Cleveland plan the city 
has entire control of the service. 

He is a member of a number of clubs, societies and also of college 
fraternities. 

Arthur is a brother of Will Blaser, the designer of the Superior-Lorain 
high level bridge or viaduct in Cleveland 

Seldom have two brothers reached such heights in engineering or in anv 
other line of human endeavor. And they are WINESBURG BOYS--and 
incidentally cousins of the writer. 

WILLIAM BLASER. The man that made the plans—and is practically 
the builder—of the new, large Cleveland viaduct or Detroit-Superior high 
level bridge in Cleveland, Ohio, attended the Winesburg schools and Case 
School of Applied Science at Cleveland (one of the best schools of science 
in the world), where he graduated in civil enginering in 1909. 

A week after his graduation (talk about quick work!) he went to work 
in the bridge department of the New York Central Railroad and worked 
there for two years. He then went to work in the bridge department for 
Cuyahoga County (in the Court House), where he is still working today. 

In 1915 he was made chief draftsman of the office, in charge of the 
preparation of plans, which position he still holds. During this time, 
several of the large bridges of the city of Cleveland were built, the plans for 
which were made under his direction. The most important of these, of course, 
is the great Detroit-Superior high level bridge, with its two decks. The 
upper deck is for vehicular traffic and pedestrians. The roadway is 45 feet 
wide and has two 10-foot sidewalks. The lower deck is for street cars 
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only, and has provision for six tracks. This is one of the few great engineer¬ 
ing feats of its kind—a great work of a master engineer. 

Others are the large Brooklyn-Brighton bridge, the Hillard Road 
bridge, the west 73rd Street bridge and many smaller ones. He has had 
charge of the drafting room in the preparation of the plans for these 
bridges—which means that he is the builder of them and knows more than 
any other man about them. Mr. Blaser is another shining example of a 
self-made man who has climbed the ladder of success and written his name 
high by hard work, and has shed luster on his family, his friends and his 
home town. 

WILLIAM C. FANKHAUSER, a former teacher in the Winesburg pub¬ 
lic schools, has for more than twenty years resided in California. After 
graduating from the preparatory school of the University of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio, he attended Pomona College at Claremont, California, from 
which institution he graduated in 1909 with the degree of B. A. He then 
received the appointment of a “Flood Fellow in Economics” in the Univer¬ 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, where he did three years of 
graduate work from 1909 to 1912. In 1910 he received the degree of M. A. 
and in 1912 the degree of Ph. D. from the University of California. 

In April, 1912, he accepted employment with the Railroad Commission 
of the State of California as a clerk in the Department of Statistics and 
Accounts. A year later he was transferred to the Commission’s Stock and 
Bond Department, of which he was the head from 1917 to 1920. Upon 
the merging of the two departments in 1920 into the Department of Finance 
and Accounts, he was given charge of that department. He is also an 
examiner for the Commission. 

The headquarters of the Railroad Commission of the State of California 
are in San Francisco. In general, it has jurisdiction over the rates, service 
and security issues of public utilities. It also has authority to value the 
properties of the utilities for condemnation and other purposes. 

Mr. Fankhauser’s department is primarily concerned with matters relat¬ 
ing to the financing of public utility properties and to public utility 
accounts. He reviews applications for permission to issue and sell securi- 
ties and advises the Commission as to the financial standing of public 
utilities. 

Mr. Fankhauser has written a financial history of California, covering 
the financial affairs of the state to and including 1910 (published by the 
University of California Press); has written a treatise on Railroad Re¬ 
ceivership and Reorganization, published as in the report of hearings before 
the “Joint Sub-Committee of Interstate and Foreign Commerce,” Congress 
of the United States, 65th Congress, second session, Part 13, November 1 
to November 10, 1917; and has made a stock and bond valuation, and a 
valuation of public utility properties based on capitalizations of net earn¬ 
ings of public utilities in California, for the California Tax Commission, 
published in Final Report of California Tax Commission of March 5, 1929. 
He has also written numerous financial articles for magazines and news¬ 
papers. 

It is clearly apparent that Will is a “go-getter” and a “topnotcher.” 
He is the only Winesburg boy who ever attained the degree of Ph. D. 
(Doctor of Philosophy), which degree usually takes three additional years 
of post graduate college work after having received the regular college 
degree of B. A. The only other Winesburg boy who attained such high 
scholarship is Arthur F. Blaser, who also took three years of post graduate 
work, two years at Case School of Applied Science and one year at Berlin, 
Germany. 

All honor to Dr. William C. Fankhauser and Dr. Arthur F. Blaser, 
Winesburg’s foremost sons in scholastic attainments. 

Dr. Fankhauser is a member of various prominent San Francisco and 
other California clubs. He occupies a position of great prominence and 
influence and is regarded as one of the leading men in the great state of 
California. He is a son of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Fankhauser, of Swiss- 
German descent. 

He is reflecting great honor upon his home town. 
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ALBERT A. FREDERICK. Attended the public schools at Winesburg, 
where his thoughts were moulded by the splendid teachers that the town 
produced, among them Robert H. Sunkle, Fred A. Stahl, Alvin E. Smith and 
Emma Smith Knappenberger. He graduated from the Millersburg high 
school in 1897. Among his teachers 
there were Prof. John A. McDowell 
and Prof. Robert H. Sunkle. 

Later he attended the Michigan 
Military Academy, where he earned 
his own way by playing in the band. 

Here he became acquainted with James 
Oliver II, of South Bend, Ind., a fellow 
student in the academy. As a result 
of this acquaintance, Albert was later 
invited by young Oliver’s father to 
accept employment with the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Works at South Bend, 

Indiana, one of the leading implement 
establishments in the world. 

Starting here in 1900, he was pro¬ 
mpted from one position to another, 
climbing the ladder of success round 
by round, until only six years later 
he was appointed purchasing agent, 
a position which he has held ever since. 

He is a member of the National As¬ 
sociation of Purchasing Agents, where 
he has served on various national com¬ 
mittees and also as president of the 
local association. 

One of the fine things about Mr. 

Frederick is that he has not forgotten 
God and the church in his prosperity Albert A. Frederick 

(as folks often do). He is an active 

member of the First Presbyterian church at South Bend, Indiana. He has 
served on all the boards and is at present an active elder of the congrega¬ 
tion. He was appointed one of the two delegates of the Logansport Pres- 
•ibL t0 ™ General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at Minneapolis 
^ 19^9. Mr. Frederick is a member of various clubs, and is serving on 

Fire^Gfrls S °^ ^ Federation of Social Service, Boy Scouts and Camp 

OTMAR L. FREDERICK (1882- ). Was born at Winesburg. His 

lather was the leading merchant in the town for many years, being a 
leader in church, political and community affairs. Otmar was’ educated 
m the public and high schools of Winesburg and Canton, Ohio, and after 
entering the service of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company he tried to fit 
himself better for his chosen work by studying the Traffic and Interstate 
Commerce course offered by the La Salle Extension Universitv of Chicago 
bor some time he also read and studied law. 

entered the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad as messenger in 
the Canton freight station in 1901 at $30 00 a month. He held various 
positions with this company, until in 1906 he was promoted to chief clerk 
to the Freight Agent at Canton, which position he held till 1912 when he 
was appointed Freight Agent at Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

In 1916 he returned to Canton, Ohio, as freight agent until 1926, when 
he was made freight agent of the company at Buffalo, N. Y. In 1929 he 
was promoted to district freight agent, with offices at Canton, Ohio. 

Frederick is at present a member of the Central Presbyterian 
Church at buffalo. For seven years he was superintendent of the Sundav 
school of the Trinity Reformed church at Canton, Ohio. 

He is a Mason and member of various clubs and is interested in railroad 
Y. M. C. A. work, being a member of the Board of Management of the 
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Canton and Buffalo associations. He is active in civic and community 
affairs. 

CHARLES W. HOCHSTETLER. His grandfather, Elias Hochstetler, 
came to Walnutcreek Township with his parents in 1812 when a mere child 
of four years. Son of William F. Hochstetler. Cousin of author. 

Graduated from Ohio Northern University in 1899 and from Wooster 
University in 1905, with Ph. B., and in 1909 with A. M. He studied in the 
University of Berlin, Germany, 1907-8, and taught in Huron College, 
Huron, S. D., 11 years and was dean of Rollings College (Florida) and 
of Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska. 

He is now assistant secretary and office manager of the Holmes Con¬ 
struction Co., a company which did a two million dollar business last year. 

JONAS LEYMAN. Son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Leyman, was born near 
Winesburg. Attended the Winesburg schools and later went to college. 

He has been superintendent of a number of important schools in the 
West and ranks high in his profession. 

EARL L. KOCH. While not an ex-Winesburger in the strict sense of the 
word, we have a right to claim him as one of our own, since he is the son 
of two former Winesburgers, Edwin L. Koch and Ella Feigert Koch, and 
is well known to the author. Mr. Koch w^as born in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, in 1903. 

Completed Pittsburgh public school 
course and then took a three years’ 
course in electrical work at Ralston 
Industrial School in two years. The 
superintendent told him that the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology was 
overcrowded and that he could not get 
in and advised him to go to work in 
an electrical shop, which he did at 
18 cents an hour. In a little while he 
was working in the radio research de¬ 
partment of the Westinghouse Co., 
where he soon became assistant chief 
engineer of the radio tube department, 
doing much original work in this held. 

At 20 he left the Westinghouse Co. 
to enter into partnership with an as¬ 
sociate for the purpose of developing 
and manufacturing vacuum tubes and 
radio equipment. Here he developed 
the A. C. receiving tube which made 
possible the first completely A. C. 
operated radio receiver. The manu¬ 
facturing rights to this tube were sold 
to the Kellogg Switchboard and Sup¬ 
ply Co. of Chicago. This company 
now hired him in 1925 to supervise the 
further development and production 
of this tube which is said to have 
made possible all-electric sets. Earl L. Koch, Radio Wizard 

In 1929 he became associated with 
the Universal Wireless Communica¬ 
tion Co. in the capacity of assistant chief engineer. This company was 
then getting under way for the purpose of establishing a world-wide radio 
communication network. In order to meet the Government requirements 
of this colossal undertaking it was necessary to organize almost overnight 
the personnel, engineering and production facilities to start this work. Mr. 
Koch was placed in charge of all the personnel and the greater portion of 
this job. In July of the same year he was made chief engineer, with entire 
responsibility for the design, production and installation of the necessary 
equipment to commence commercial operation. 
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He is a research physicist of international reputation. Eastern capital¬ 
ists have sent for him to consult him. 

Since earliest youth he has been possessed of an indomitable curiosity 
regarding things scientific and due credit must be given his parents for their 
support in furthering his pursuit of knowledge. 

Since the early age of 10 he has maintained a workshop and laboratory 
at home which enabled him to lay, at an early age, his future vocational 
course through life. At the age of 11 he constructed and operated a wire¬ 
less transmitter and receiver and at that time he definitely decided upon 
the wireless field as a specialized vocation. 

His success is due to a natural, latent ability, coupled with continued 
and untiring research and study of the problems at hand to enable the 
drawing of accurate and logical conclusions. 

In such a technical and theoretical field as radio the dividing line between 
the hypothetical and the practical is not very sharply drawn and correct 
conclusions can only be formed after the most intensive study. 

His success has been so outstanding as a physicist, inventor and radio 
man that he is a real “top notcher” in these in a world sense, and it is a 
safe guess that he is getting (as he ought to) a princely salary—above that 
of the governor of one of our larger states. 

Mr. Koch, a young man of 27, is one of the leading radio authorities in 
the world today. He is a shining example of a self-made man, who by 
sheer grit, hard work and a clean life, starting at the bottom round, made 
his own way to success. He attends the Bowen Methodist church at 
Chicago. His parents and friends may justly be proud of him. 

OTHER NOTED WINESBURGERS 

Though circumscribed by lack of time, strength and data (going ahead 
single-handed) with pressure of my regular home and ministerial duties, I 
feel keenly that other Winesburgers—perhaps many—ought to be men¬ 
tioned, among them the following, and some others: 

FRED BLASER (1846- ). Teacher of the Winesburg Grammar 

School for seven or eight years (two different terms). 

A strong disciplinarian—just the man for the times. Well do I remem¬ 
ber my first year in the Grammar Room with him 1880-1881. 

DR. ROBERT PETERS. Son of Dr. Carl Peters, who studied medicine 
with his father and then in Vienna, Austria. He was for years a practicing 
physician in Chicago. 

DR. PETER SCHALLIOLL. For many years the community physician. 
A self-educated man, (whose father was County Commissioner and was a 
nephew of Peter Schallioll, Sr., early Winesburg pioneer). 

EDWARD E. OLMSTEAD. Teacher, lawyer, self-made man. Repre¬ 
sentative from Holmes County in the State Legislature. 

DR. ALFRED S. BAIR. One of the keenest minds that Winesburg has 
produced. A man of fine talents, an able physician, a discriminating 
thinker, a well read man, a man of great native ability, a member of the 
“Intelligensia” in his own right. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK. Cashier of a Canton bank. 

JESSE MOYER. Teacher in manual training in high schools. 

WILLIAM PFIESTER. Superintendent of schools. Teacher in the 
Wooster high school. 

CLYDE HOCHSTETLER. Chemist at Kent, Ohio. 

CHARLES A. FEIKERT. Former teacher in the Mansfield Business 
school. 

ADOLPH G. RAAB. My college mate and teacher at Baldwin-Wallace 
College, where he graduated in 1900. Superintendent of schools and real 
estate broker in Oregon and Washington. It was he that got me started 
to go to college, and consequently changed the entire course of my life. 
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since my first term in college in the summer of 1898 helped to make clear 
my call to God’s ministry. I am greatly Mr. Raab’s debtor. 

ARTHUR H. PETERS (1868- ). Intimate friend. of the writer. 

Pharmacist, poet, lecturer on Theosophy. Son of the famous Dr. Carl 
Peters, was born at Winesburg and attended the Winesburg Public Schools. 
At 15 he became a student in Calvin College, Cleveland, and then attended 
the National Normal University at Lebanon, Ohio. He studied, chemistry 
at Mount Union College and later attended Ohio Northern University at 
Ada, Ohio. Here Governor Frank B. Willis and U. S. Senator Simeon D. 
Fess were among his schoolmates and were members of the same Literary 
Society. During the summer vacation months he worked in his brother 
Victor’s drug store at Shelby, Ohio, where he owned the champion St. 
Bernard dog of the world, “HECTOR,” who had won 75 first and special 
prizes. 

His hobby is writing' poetry and collecting autographs. Many of his 
poems have been published in The Chicago Daily Journal and in magazines. 
Among his collection of autographs of famous men are those of Presidents 
Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Cleveland, Harrison, Hoover, and of many other 
notables: Henry Ward Beecher, Thomas A. Edison, Neal Dow, Sam Small, 
Generals Sherman, Sheridan, Logan, Rosecrans, Fitzhugh Lee, Gordon, 
James G. Blaine, Jeff Davis, etc., etc. 

He served as pharmacist and head of the stock of toilet articles and 
perfumery department of Marshall Field & Co. (1895-1902). 

As traveling salesman of a large Philadelphia drug firm, he has met 
nearly all the famous doctors and surgeons in and around Chicago, 

Arthur has been a consistent, ardent, life-long “Bone Dry” prohibitionist 
in season and out cf season. He is a man after the author’s own heart in 
this. (See his Prohibition Poem on page 41 in this book.) 

WINESBURG BOYS WHO BECAME PHYSICIANS 

Christian Blaser, Albert Cranz, Robert Peters, Peter Schallioll, Alfred 
S. Bair, Robert Sunkle. 

PAINT TOWNSHIP PEOPLE WHO BECAME COUNTY OFFICERS 

Gerhart Schallioll, Charles Schenkelberger and William Hoerger 
(County Commissioners). 

Frank Fankhauser (County Clerk). 

Rose Limp (County Recorder). 

E. E. Olmstead (Infirmary Director and Representative). 

John Kilmer, Alvin E. Smith and Henry Fankhauser (County School 
Examiners). 

Men of unusual quick perception who got easily and clearly what most 
of us had to get by hard work: 

Alfred S. Bair, Charles Rockwell, Albert Stilgenbauer, Adolph G. Raab 
and Alvin E. Smith (a mathematical genius). 

Men who rose to be real “top notchers” by native ability and faithful 
study and hard work: 

Arthur F. Blaser, William C. Fankhauser, William Blaser, Earl Koch. 


CHAPTER 9 . 


INTERESTING ITEMS AND PLACES 

And a Few 

WINESBURG “WISECRACKS” 

WINESBURG “FIRSTS’" 

1. First Known Settlers. The four “Bachelors”: John M. Smith, William 
Smith, August Scheurer, Frederick Happold, in the early Spring of 1827. 

2. First Known Woman Settler. Mrs. John M. Smith in the early Spring 
of 1828. 

3. First Family. Mr. and Mrs. John M. Smith and oldest child Catherine, 
over a year old, who was, 

4. First Child to Come to Winesburg. Catherine Snyder (Mother of Rev. 
Eugene Snyder). 

5. First Children of School Age. Children of Mr. and Mrs. John V. 
Stahl, Mrs. Margaret Haas and Charles Stahl, Sr., being two of them, 
Charles then being nearly seven years old. 

6. The First Family All Coming Together to Winesburg. John Valentine 
Stahl and family who arrived in the early Fall of 1828. 

7. The First Saw Mill. Built near Winesburg, in Paint Tp. in 1816 by 
Reuben Pfouts, grandfather of John W., Jr., and Reuben Pfouts, Jr., on the 
opposite side of the creek from the Pfouts’ grist mill of later years at the 
Pfouts’ dam two miles northeast of Winesburg on the Wilmot road. 

Mr. Pfouts was undoubtedly one of the earliest settlers of Paint Tp., 
having settled on that farm before 1816, which he bought from the U. S. 
Government. Within a radius of two miles likely the first settler of 
“Winesburg community.” 

The Lowes and some others settled in northwestern Paint Township 
possibly a year or two later. 

8. The First Preacher. Rev. William Smith, who, though he did not 
stay at Winesburg very long at any time, undoubtedly did pastoral work 
and preached to the early pioneers before they organized and built a church. 

9. The First Regular Pastor. Rev. Henry Colloredo, who, though (as his 
grandson wrote the author) never lived at Winesburg, was the first pastor 
of the Reformed Lutheran or Evangelical Zion’s Church. 

He lived between New Bedford and Baltic and most of the time walked 
to Winesburg and back. A devoted man of God and a real “Circuit Rider” 
(or walker) of the old Methodist type. 

10. The First Resident Physician. Dr. August Scheurer, who though 
he was one of the four “Bachelors” did not stay permanently at Winesburg 
the first few years, but lived at Shanesville from the summer of 1828 for 
nearly two years as the resident physician there. He then in 1829 or 1830 
moved to Winesburg and was the community doctor until his death in 1839. 

11. The First Store and Tavern. Started by Christian Smith soon after 
his arrival in May 1829. 

12. The First Postmaster. Cornelius VanSteenberg, January 31, 1833, 
at which date the Winesburg post office was established. 

13. The First Church. Evangelical Zion’s Church organized September 9, 
1832; cornerstone laid October 11, 1833. The church building was dedicated 
May 16, 1841. 

14. The First School House. Was at the crossing of the Mt. Eaton- 
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Shanesville and Winesburg-Dundee roads east of town; started likely in 
the early thirties. 

15. School first put on a modern educational basis by Edwin G. Blaser 
in the Fall of 1883, who may also possibly have started one high school 
study—Algebra. 

16. High school studies first taught by Robert H. Sunkle in 1887-1891. 

17. First to receive a state life certificate to teach common schools, Rob¬ 
ert H. Sunkle. 

18. First to receive a state life certificate to teach high schools, Alvin 
E. Smith, the only Winesburger ever to reach this mark. Robert H. Sunkle 
and Alvin E. Smith being the only Winesburg boys who were ever granted 
state common school life certificates. 

19. The first Winesburg boy honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy (Ph. D.), and so far as I know the only one, William C. Fank- 
hauser. 

20. The first Winesburg boy to attain the equivalent of a Ph. D., though 
representing scholastic attainments in another line, Arthur F. Blaser. He 
and William C. Fankhauser attained the highest scholarship of all the 
W T inesburg boys, both also having been “Honor Men” in their colleges. 
Both have fully earned the right to belong to the “Intelligensia” beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 

21. So far as the author knows, the first and only Winesburger to make 
a trip around the world (1924-1925), Dr. Robert H. Sunkle, who had planned 
to give a lecture on this trip at the last Reunion when he was suddenly 
stricken with a very painful and severe illness and compelled to return at 
once to his home in Cleveland, to the great regret of all of us. 

22. The First Regular Church Services were held in the big stone house 
(still standing) of Peter Schallioll Sr., in 1832, one mile west of town. 

23. First band about 1860. 

24. First Winesburg Reunion, September 1 and 2, 1897. 

1930, August 21st. Boulder with Bronze plate on which are inscribed 
the names of the early settlers and pioneers, erected in the churchyard 
through the work and generosity of our good friend Charles H. Stahl, 
now a prominent lawyer of Akron, Ohio. The rest of us owe him a debt 
of gratitude for this fine memorial to the pathfinders of our town. 

1930. First authentic History of Winesburg published August 1st, 
after research of years to dig out the exact facts. The author has left 
no stone unturned to get the truth. 

This book if arranged differently, would make about 200 to 250 pages 
of an ordinary book. 

OTHER INTERESTING WINESBURG ITEMS, EVENTS AND PLACES 

(For some of which I am indebted to Fred Cleophas) 

THE GOLD FEVER STRIKES WINESBURG 

In 1848 gold was discovered in California. This was before railroads 
ran across the U. S. and just four years after the invention of the telegraph. 
Despite this, the gold fever had spread rapidly to the remotest towns and 
hamlets of our land during the few years immediately following. 

At least one young Winesburg man (possibly several) of about twenty 
years of age was lured by the siren voice and the wanderlust caused him 
to leave his home and brave the dangers of the long, transcontinental trip 
and join the gold seekers—a hazardous undertaking for those days. This 
young man was my uncle, William Smith, oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
M. Smith. The time, about 1850-1852. 

He joined the caravan as others did from different towns, at Steuben¬ 
ville, Ohio, sailing down the Ohio River, then up the Mississippi to its 
junction with the Missouri River, then up the Missouri River to St. Joseph, 
Mo., where they disembarked and hired a man with a large wagon on their 
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THE 1884 BARBECUE (PIG ROAST) 

It was the Cleveland-Blaine Presidential election of 1884. “Things were 
doing,” even in Winesburg. 

I was then a lad of 13, but still remember it with pleasure. I was an 
enthusiastic Cleveland admirer and am glad that he became one of our 
very greatest Presidents—a man who was a terror to grafters and polit¬ 
ical crooks at Buffalo as Mayor, at Albany as Governor, and at Wash¬ 
ington as President. 

The three greatest Republicans of the last 30 years confirm me in my 
great admiration for this remarkable man: 

1. Theodore Roosevelt said, “Grover Cleveland had a courage that 
quailed before no hostility.” 

2. Charles E. Hughes said, “Grover Cleveland was firm, resolute, incor¬ 
ruptible, unseduced by flattery, and unshaken by fear.” 

3. Elihu Root: “In all his public employments, Grover Cleveland thought 
about his job, not about himself. His official conduct was never disturbed 
by any question as to the effect upon his personal fortunes. There was 
no self-seeking about him. It is a sense of satisfaction that this country 
can on occasion produce such a man as Grover Cleveland.” 

But to come back to my Winesburg story: 

Two step-brothers (both Winesburgers) bet (which no one should do)— 
one on Cleveland, the other on Blaine. The loser was to wheel the winner 
through town on a wheelbarrow. It was in the days before the telephone in 
small towns, and the latest news each day was brought by Scott Ellis (an 
ardent Blaine man), our fellow townsman, formerly of Wilmot—our mail 
carrier from Beach City. The election was close and it took several days 
to find out who was elected. 

After the election it was decided to hold a barbecue (pig roast) and a 
Democratic jubilee in November, 1884. 

The loser being a good sport, agreed to saw the wood (with the buck¬ 
saw) required for the roasting of the pig furnished by Aaron Bair, and in 
addition to do the sawing in the presence of the large gathering crowds. 

This took place on the public square right in front of the Joss store, 
where a Democratic hickory pole over 100 feet high was erected every 
Presidential campaign. 

It was a feast of “eats” and a political jollification long to be remem¬ 
bered. Our teacher (a strong Blaine man) was one of the chief actors. 
As I remember it, everybody in town except the teacher of our school, the 
mail carrier and the tailor, were Democrats, and great was their rejoicing 
at the election of Grover Cleveland as President. 

And to think of it, it was nearly 46 years ago! It reminds us old timers 
how fast we are all getting old. 


Big fire 1884 that burned down the whole block from Sam Hochstetler’s 
stone house to the church. I can remember the church bells ringing about 
two o’clock in the night, giving the alarm; how my father and I ran to 
town to help. 


Cavalry picnic in Mrs. Barbara Schmidt’s grove (1892 or 1893) under 
the leadership and training of Ernest Aufderheide, a great horseman; the 
best of his time for many, many miles around. Sixty men with sixty well 
trained horses were in this parade, the admiration of an immense crowd 
of several thousand people. 


Industries in early Winesburg times —Wagon shops, breweries, cooper¬ 
age, shoe factories, cider mills (for apple butter, etc.—a charitable in¬ 
terpretation), mattress factory, slaughter houses, pottery, tannery, cane 
molasses factory, tailoring establishment, pretzel bakery, bologna factory, 
gunsmith factory, cheese factory, basket factory, broom factory, saw mills, 
carpet weaving establishment. You smile that they were run on a small 
scale! But they supplied the needs of the community of the time. 
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Writers —Fred A. Stahl (fiction); William C. Fankhauser (an authority 
on finance and utilities in the state of California); Catherine Joss (auto¬ 
biography and interesting history of Winesburg pioneer days); Alice Blaser 
Weimer (short story fiction); and Arthur H. Peters (poetry). 


Oldest ex-Winesburger, who lived nearly 100 years—Ernest Smith (son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Smith), a Winesburg school teacher in the fifties, 
who died recently in London, England, almost 9o years of age, and who 
was active in business life almost to the last year of his life. 


Oldest known Winesburger— Mrs. John Valentine Stahl, who died in 1887 
at the advanced age of 94 years. 


The Pfouts, Lowes, Smiths, Stahls, Scheurers, and other earliest pio¬ 
neers witnessed the passing of the Indians and wild animals (deer, wolves, 
etc.) in the twenties. 

Places of outstanding interest- —The Laurel Woods, the Old Historic 
Beer Cellar (in the Natural Big Rock), the Solid Rock Kitchen, the Large 
Vineyards, the Town Park, the Old Schallioll Stone House, where the first 
church services were held in 1832; the Historic “Bachelors” Camp of 1827- 
1828. (The author suggests a pilgrimage to these places at each suc¬ 
ceeding Reunion.) The old and new cemeteries, where the remains of so 
many of our loved ones rest, waiting for the Resurrection Day! 

Male Quartet —Alfred Roller, Julius Blaser, Fred Cleophas, Gottlieb 
Kochenderfer. Later, Jacob Mathias took the place of Fred Cleophas 
when the latter moved away. A great quartet. How we shall miss them 
at the future Reunions! 

Engineers of Renown —Arthur Blaser and William Blaser of Cleveland. 

Famous Radio Expert —Earl Koch. 

WINESBURG “WISECRACKS” 

(The author does not guarantee the German and Swiss spelling, but 
asks the reader to pronounce the words as spelled.) 

A father and his son went out into the woods to cut down a tree. The 
son, who had a reputation of not being “OVERLY” industrious, after 
walking around the tree and sizing it up, said blandly to his father: “Vater, 
der baum is aber zu gross. Der kenna mir net umhacka.” Translated: 
“Father, this tree is too big. We can’t cut it down.” 


One of the earliest Winesburg settlers, whose father was one of the 
charter members of the Evangelical church, who had his children trained 
in the church, said, when asked why HE didn’t go to church, that he and 
the preacher had only one pair of shoes. 


In the those good old early days before we were “old timers,” we men 
used to “work out” our poll tax—two days on the road every year. 

One morning about 8:00 o’clock (we started the day’s work at 7:00) 
a wag said, “Say, boys, it seems to me it’s about DINNER TIME.” And 
he said it with a perfectly earnest look. Imagine the effect! 


A father trying to smooth things over for his son who had a fall-out 
with work and who apparently never became reconciled to his enemy— 
WORK—spoke of his son (whom we call “Mike”) thus in that peculiar 
dilect: “E kan net soga das my Mike foul isht, awber er schafft net gern.” 
(“I can’t say that my Mike is lazy, but he doesn’t like to work.”) 


Ein Gelb fiesicher Schwohe: “Des sind mir ah mole sau Weibsleit gwa. 
Da hebbes sie eier kocht. Da hob E eins auf gschlawga. Da isht en yung 
hanely drin gwa. E hans gessa. E han nix gsagt. Awber E ban mei 
sach denkt.” 


During the Garfield-Hancock campaign for President in 1880, Wines- 
burg’s old pretzel maker (and he was a good one), speaking for Hancock: 
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“Der Hancock, der is aw mohl a mawn gwa. Was het er dou? Nix het er 
dou, awber ahr douts’s noch.” (“Hancock, he’s a man. What has he done? 
He has done nothing, but he is going to.”) 


A well known old scissors grinder, in the days of the saloon, when 
asked what he would do if he came to a town that had no saloons, said: 
“Then I would make steps like an elephant out of that town.” 

This same brother incidentally remarked that when he got to heaven ( ?) 
they could not cast it up to him that he drank the water away from the 
poor cows. (How considerate!) 


Unless you understand the Swiss with its peculiar enunciation and 
guttural sounds—the language of my maternal ancestry—you will miss the 
flavor of the following, and let some one say: “Die Amerigkaner sie so 
dumgkapfe. Die gkanta nete oosmacha was mer da spracha date”: 

“Daw hawba sie ihn gelagt in diesen dragk 
Bis er wieder auferwagkt 
Fliecht kommt er salber, fliecht nete 
Perhaps, perhaps, may be 
I don’t know.” 


A very thrifty widow (farmer) with a large family of children w T as 
asked why they (living on a good-sized, rich farm) did not eat any roast¬ 
ing ears from their field of corn. She replied very earnestly: “Nai, nai, das 
namt zu fiel fum fait.” Translated: “No, no, that would take too much 
of the field.” That is, “It would take too much corn away from the hogs.” 


A big Swiss cheese maker, with broad shoulders—a giant in strength: 
“Drussa daw assa sie grumbiera bis sie einander nimmy gkanna.” That is, 
“Out in the old country (Switzerland) they eat potatoes till they don’t know 
each other any more.” And one might add: “Das isht gwislich wahr und 
kai ne dumhaita, und kai ne lumperai. Yah dengh wohl!” 


A prominent Swiss, twice widower, when reminded that he had married 
the third time, replied: “As long as the Lord takes, I’ll take.” 


Long before the liquor traffic was outlawed, a good brother standing 
at the bar was called out of the saloon before he drank his entire glass of 
“pop” (?). He wanted to enjoy it to the full by drinking it slowly, so to 
safeguard it he left a note on his half-consumed glassful of “pop” (?) 
which read, “Ich hab hinein gespucht.” When he came back there was 
written below his note, “Ich auch.” 

(A cousin) the 11th commandment: “Las dich nicht erwischen noch 
ertappen.” 

The father of a large family to bride and groom about eating at a 
feast: “Die hetta gessa und gessa und gessa bis der bauch fersprengt.” 
Then seeing that he had started something, tried to patch it up, saying to 
the blushing bride: “Naw, naw, hab’s net so gmant. Es mus net grad 
versprenga.” (Swabian dialect needed to get the flavor.) 


A (many years ago) young man, prominent at this Reunion (1930), 
who had been called a “Nigger” by one of the old women, said to her: 
“Wen du mir noch einmahl ein 'Nigger’ heist dann gehst du und dei Mary 
(that is not the name), nach Millersburg.” Translated: “If you ever 
call me a nigger again then you and your daughter will be arrested and 
taken to Millersburg.” (Tbe threat seemed effective as the arrest wafe 
never made.) 


An OLD bachelor who had been courting a woman up in years, though 
quite a little younger than himself, after having paid quite a little atten- 
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guttural sounds—the language of my maternal ancestry—you will miss the 
flavor of the following, and let some one say: “Die Amerigkaner sie so 
dumgkapfe. Die gkanta nete oosmacha was mer da spracha date”: 

“Daw hawba sie ihn gelagt in diesen dragk 
Bis er wieder auferwagkt 
Fliecht kommt er salber, fliecht nete 
Perhaps, perhaps, may be 
I don’t know.” 


A very thrifty widow (farmer) with a large family of children w T as 
asked why they (living on a good-sized, rich farm) did not eat any roast¬ 
ing ears from their field of corn. She replied very earnestly: “Nai, nai, das 
namt zu fiel fum fait.” Translated: “No, no, that would take too much 
of the field.” That is, “It would take too much corn away from the hogs.” 


A big Swiss cheese maker, with broad shoulders—a giant in strength: 
“Drussa daw assa sie grumbiera bis sie einander nimmy gkanna.” That is, 
“Out in the old country (Switzerland) they eat potatoes till they don’t know 
each other any more.” And one might add: “Das isht gwislich wahr und 
kai ne dumhaita, und kai ne lumperai. Yah dengh wohl!” 


A prominent Swiss, twice widower, when reminded that he had married 
the third time, replied: “As long as the Lord takes, I’ll take.” 


Long before the liquor traffic was outlawed, a good brother standing 
at the bar was called out of the saloon before he drank his entire glass of 
“pop” (?). He wanted to enjoy it to the full by drinking it slowly, so to 
safeguard it he left a note on his half-consumed glassful of “pop” (?) 
which read, “Ich hab hinein gespucht.” When he came back there was 
written below his note, “Ich auch.” 

(A cousin) the 11th commandment: “Las dich nicht erwischen noch 
ertappen.” 

The father of a large family to bride and groom about eating at a 
feast: “Die hetta gessa und gessa und gessa bis der bauch fersprengt.” 
Then seeing that he had started something, tried to patch it up, saying to 
the blushing bride: “Naw, naw, hab’s net so gmant. Es mus net grad 
versprenga.” (Swabian dialect needed to get the flavor.) 


A (many years ago) young man, prominent at this Reunion (1930), 
who had been called a “Nigger” by one of the old women, said to her: 
“Wen du mir noch einmahl ein 'Nigger’ heist dann gehst du und dei Mary 
(that is not the name), nach Millersburg.” Translated: “If you ever 
call me a nigger again then you and your daughter will be arrested and 
taken to Millersburg.” (Tbe threat seemed effective as the arrest wafe 
never made.) 


An OLD bachelor who had been courting a woman up in years, though 
quite a little younger than himself, after having paid quite a little atten- 












CHAPTER 10 . 


LISTS OF WINESBURG REUNIONS, ITS SIX BANDS (WITH 

MEMBERS OF EACH) 

CHARLES W. KOCHENDERFER (1848-1921) 

Founder of the Winesburg Reunions 

Was born at Winesburg. Early, while in his teens, he was apprenticed 
to learn the shoemaker’s trade. Shortly thereafter the Goodyear welt 
machines came into use and Charlie had the acumen to see that this would 
revolutionize the entire shoe industry 
soon be a thing of the past and that 
the shoemaker’s main work would be 
that of a cobbler. 

So he went East and worked, went 
to night school until, by hard work 
and sheer grit, he graduated from the 
high school in New York City. 

He then came West to Millersburg, 
where he sold shoes in Cherryholmes’ 

Shoe Store for a year or two, when 
he married and became agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

He believed in his work, built up a 
fine business, was promoted to be dis¬ 
trict manager and at the time of his 
death had been with this company 
for over 40 years. 

The year I graduated from college, 

Mr. Kochenderfer persuaded me to 
take out life insurance, offering to pay 
my premiums for a few years, I then 
to reimburse him without interest. A 
fine turn of a Christian man and old 
friend of mine. I shall always be his 
debtor. 

Mr. Kochenderfer was a faithful Charles W. Kochenderfer 

member of the Methodist church at 
Millersburg for about 40 years. He 
had a large acquaintance not only in 

Millersburg, but in surrounding counties, but Winesburg was to bim (as to 
many of us) his native town, which he loved as one can only love the place 
where he first saw the light of day. 

He will ever be remembered as the founder of the Winesburg Reunions. 
How we miss him! But if we follow his Christ we shall soon meet him 
again. 



WINESBURG REUNIONS 

The history of the Winesburg reunions is as follows: 

It was in June, 1897, when Theodore Peter and Chas. W. Kochenderfer 
were listening to a traveling band playing in the streets of Canal 
Dover, “In der Heimath ist es schoen,” that Mr. Peter remarked, “Doesn’t 
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that remind you of old times?” A reunion of Winesburgers and ex- 
Winesburgers was suggested, and upon the approval of several of his 
friends, Mr. C. W. Kochenderfer sent out invitations on August 14, 1897, 
to all ex-Winesburgers whose addresses he could obtain, and the first 
reunion was held September 1 and 2, 1897. At this meeting, Mr. C. H. 
Stahl acted as chairman of the local committee, and Prof. Alvin E. Smith 
as secretary. Hon. E. E. Olmstead delivered the address of welcome. 
Responses to the address of welcome were made by ex-residents, C. W. 
Kochenderfer, E. G. Blaser, R. H. Sunkle, Wm. M. Smith, Charles Joss, 
Rev. Eiermann, J. C. Joss and F. F. Smith. The following officers were 
elected: C. W. Kochenderfer, president; J. C. Joss, vice-president; Alvin E. 
Smith, secretary; Miss Lenora Blaser, assistant secretary; Chas. Stahl, 
Sr., treasurer. 

Hon. J. A. McDowell, member of Congress, then delivered the address 
of the occasion, which was very entertaining and appropriate. 

Music was furnished by the Wilmot band and both Winesburg bands, 
the Aeolian quartette of Millersburg, Miss Irene Sunkle of Cleveland, Gerald 
and Willard Kochenderfer of Millersburg, and the Winesburg choir. Letters 
of greeting and best wishes were received from John Eichenberger of Belva- 
dere, Tenn., and F. A. Stahl and J. C. Stahl, both of Bloomfield, Neb., and 
Dr. P. Kirchhofer of Massillon, Ohio. 

It was a very impressive scene when Mr. Wm. M. Smith of Marion, Ohio, 
stepped upon the platform with Grandmother Mrs. John Smith leaning 
on his arm. She was now 90 years old. Mr. Smith introduced her as the 
oldest resident and the oldest settler of Winesburg, having settled there 
in 1828, and being for some time the only woman in that section. 

At a meeting it was decided to hold the next reunion the last week in 
August, 1900. A good time was had by all, and all resolved to return 
in 1900. 

The dates and ex-presidents of all the reunions are as follows: 

The first—Sept. 1 and 2, 1897, C. W. Kochenderfer, Millersburg, president. 

The second—-August 29 and 30, 1900. C. W. Kochenderfer, Millersburg, 
Ohio, president. 

The third—August 22, 23 and 24, 1905. John C. Joss, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, president. 

The fourth—August 16, 17 and 18, 1910. Dr. Robert H. Sunkle, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, president. 

The fifth—August 18, 19 and 20, 1915. Victor O. Peters, Shelby, Ohio, 
president. 

The sixth—August 17, 18 and 19, 1920. Chas. H. Stahl, Akron, Ohio, 
president. 

The seventh—August 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1925. William N. Frederick, 
Canton, Ohio, president. 

The eighth—August 20, 21, 22, 1930. Edward Smith, Marion, Ohio, 
president. 

A beautiful and impressive feature of these reunions is the Memorial 
Service held as the initial meeting of each reunion. After a memorial 
sermon, special music, prayer and hymns by the congregation, a flower is 
deposited on the altar for each one that has departed since the last reunion. 

At the 1915 reunion, Charles W. Kochenderfer offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted by a rising vote. 

“Resolved, That while we are assembled here in commemoration of those 
who were with us at our last reunion, whom it has pleased our Heavenly 
Father to call home, we offer a tribute to memory in recognition of their 
virtues. While we miss them and are saddened by their absence, we bow 
in humble submission to the will of an all-wise God, and that we will 
endeavor to profit by and emulate their virtues and thus make their lives 
a blessing unto ourselves. May the Lord keep us through this life, and 
when the evening shadows fall, and our work is done, may we all find a 
resting place where sorrows are unknown forever.” 
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At the 1920 reunion, at the suggestion of Albert A. Frederick, an 
endowment fund of $2,000 was raised (which was increased to $3,000 by the 
time of the 1925 reunion) for the upkeep of the old cemetery. 

These reunions are held every five years. Personally I have attended 
only the first (1897) and the last (1925). 

What a glorious time we old-timers are anticipating at this year’s 
Reunion when we shall renew the friendships of our boyhood and girl¬ 
hood days and look into one another’s faces once more and call one another 
by our first names as in our happy school days of yore. 

Of course no good Winesburger will be a snob (a snob is always a 
counterfeit of a man) because he has been lucky, or Providentially favored, 
or has been materially prospered, or has a white collar job, or a fat 
salary with an easy berth. 

If you (like the writer) are not among the “400” or not in this “Who’s 
Who,” be glad with the rest of us that you belong to that larger number, 
the “Eleven Hundred” (or thousands) known as the “common people whom 
the Lord must have loved,” as Abraham Lincoln said, “because he made so 
many of them.” 

A FEW SIDE NOTES 

If you have been disturbed because of Sherwood Anderson’s book, 
“WINESBURG, OHIO” (a burlesque) and resented it as an insult and a 
slander on our home town, it will put your mind to rest in perfect peace 
if you will remember that Mr. Anderson did not know that there was such 
a town as Winesburg, Ohio, when he wrote his book which, by the way, is 
well worth reading. The imaginary town he writes about is a much larger 
town and has a railroad. Where he got the name is not known. But “we 
(of our actual beloved Winesburg) should worry!” 

What a fine thing it would be at every succeeding Reunion for the 
folks to make a pilgrimage to the historic “Bachelors’ Camp” of 1827-1828 
and to the old cemetery to the early pioneers’ graves, and other places of 
interest. The author at least wants to do this (God willing) at the coming 
Reunion in August of this year. 

WINESBURG’S SIX BANDS 

Music was always a great fa¬ 
vorite among the people of Wines¬ 
burg. The town has had no fewer 
than six well-organized bands. The 
first was organized in 1860. Prior 
to that time a number of musicians 
had been in and about Winesburg, 
but no organized band existed. It 
was quite a compliment to Wines¬ 
burg that at the ex-Winesburgers] 
reunion of 1900 it could boast of 
two well-organized bands. One 
would be ungrateful indeed to say 
anything of Winesburg music with¬ 
out mentioning the name of God¬ 
frey Eichenberger. Besides being 
the instructor, he was for years 
the inspiration and the soul of 
everything that was musical in 
Winesburg. 

GODFREY EICHENBERGER 

(1838-1894). A son of Swiss par¬ 
ents, was prominent as a musician 
—the leader and teacher of several 
bands, one of them organized about 
1860 — the old Winesburg band, 
among whose members were some 
of the Stahls, Smiths, Fankhausers 
and others of the parents of some Godfrey Eichenberger, Musical Genius 
of the present “oldtimers.” 
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Mr. Eichenberger enlisted in the Civil War and played in the band 
and was in much danger doing other work allotted to members of the band. 
He was modest to the point of shyness, had a keen ear for music and was 
affectionately called “G. E.” by the members of the band whom he in¬ 
structed, notably the members of the band of 1860 and the sixties, and the 
Trail Band founded by Fred Strahm about 1882. He was a musical genius 
and a fine man. 

He came from a Swiss family of musicians that settled early at Wines- 
burg, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Eichenberger. The father played the old 
organ in the Evangelical church. Eight of his sons had musical talents, 
at one time or another played in one of the various Winesburg bands: 
John, Godfrey, Rudolph, Jacob, Christian, Nicholas, Charles and Robert. 
A most unusual and unique fact seldom if ever duplicated anywhere. 

The lists of members of the various bands herewith given are as com¬ 
plete as it was possible for the author to obtain. Changes made from 
time to time must also be borne in mind—one leaving, another coming. 


Members of the First Winesburg Band, Organized About 1860 

(Taught by Mr. Olenhausen) 


Godfrey Eichenberger 
Valentine Stahl 
Henry J. Smith 
George J. Smith 
Godfrey Smith 
John Pfouts, Sr. 


Frederick Cleophas 
Christian Fankhauser 
Samuel Fankhauser 
Michael Lembrich 
Gottlieb Gerber 


And several others. Eiehenbergers—possibly four or five brothers of 
this talented musical family, and a few others. 


Members of the Second Winesburg Band in the Early Seventies 

(Taught by Godfrey Eichenberger) 


Godfrey Eichenberger 
Fred Blaser 
Charles Snyder 
Charles Joss 
George Stertzbach 

And 


Leonard Kochenderfer 
John Schott 
Robert Eichenberger 
Charles Eichenberger 
Julius Stilgenbauer 

others. 


Members of the Third Winesburg Band 

(Started bv my father, George J. Smith, in the early eighties and taught 

by Albert Wetzell of Wilmot) 


Julius Blaser (leader) 
Charles Roller 
George Roller 
Charles R. Peter 
Charles Snyder 
Julius Stilgenbauer 
Andrew Kendle 
Alfred Roller 

(For some time Mr. Reeder of 


Gottlieb Kochenderfer 
Fred Blaser 
Emil Cleophas 
John Sunkle 
Ed Smith 
William Molebash 
Adolph Stilgenbauer 

Marysville taught the Winesburg Band) 
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Members of the Fourth Winesburg Band (1886-1903) 

(Taught by Godfrey Eichenberger at the Start) 


Fred Strahm 
William Strahm 
Joseph Kinsley 
Levi Kinsley 
Dan Kinsley 
George Roller 
George Hoffman 
Alfred Roller 


Andrew Kendle 
Adam Feikert 
Gottlieb Kochenderfer 
John Zaugg 
Alfred Brandt 
William Frederick 
Lee Miller 
Charles Sterzbach 


Members of the Fifth Winesburg Band 


Known as the Junior or “Boys’ Band,” organized in the vacant August 
Frederick house (almost opposite the Evangelical church) in the early 
nineties, led and taught by my old schoolmate, Albert Stilgenbauer, who 
composed some of this band’s first music. 


Albert Stilgenbauer 
Charles Blaser 
Arthur Blaser 
Orion Pfouts 
Albert Frederick 
Lewis Deuber 
Fred Bader 


John P. Feigert 
Leander Schmidt 
Fred Cleophas 
Ben Kendle 
Ed. Kochenderfer 
Oscar Stilgenbauer 


Fred Cleophas writes from Bienfait, Sask., Canada, that this band was 
reorganized about 1894. The following members were added: 

Julius Blaser (who now became Ed Bader 

leader and instructor) Ed. Stahl 

Victor Schmidt Joseph Stahl 

William Pfiester Arthur H. Smith 

Alfred Grueneiser 


Possibly one or two of these were at first members of the “Boys’ Band” 
above referred to. But it was a new organization and comprised the Sixth 
Winesburg Band. 


For a brief time the author was a member of this band and remembers 
distinctly how we serenaded the old town on New Year’s Day in 1896. 

If one is no musician, the next best thing is to be related to a musician, 
as six of the author’s cousins, including the leader, were members of this 
band. The leader, Julius Blaser, has for four decades greeted the author 
as “cousing” (pronouncing the “U” as in “put”), a term which the author 
greatly appreciates and heartily reciprocates. 

Both the Fourth and the Sixth Bands played at the second Winesburg 
Reunion in 1900. 

Note: The above lists of names of the six bands are not all complete, but 
the author, after much correspondence with a number of friends, gives these 
names as a result of his research. 




CHAPTER 11. 

OLD WINESBURG PICTURES 


Three Old Landmarks 



1. The old Schallioll Stone House (the oldest building- now standing, 100 
years old), built by Peter Schallioll, Sr., 1830 or 1831. Here, our grandparents 
and other early pioneers (accepting with gratitude Mr. SchalliolPs kind offer), 
worshiped from 1832 until they built their first church. 


Inscription on Memorial Bronze Tablet in the Churchyard 

To the memory of the first settlers and pioneers of Winesburg, Ohio, 
who came here to conquer a wilderness. They possessed lofty courage, 
high ideals, rugged character and staunch virtues. 


First Settlement Made in the Spring of 1827 





Came to 


Born 

Died 

Winesburg 

Rev. William Smith.. 

.. 1803 

1839 

1827 

April 

John Michael Smith.. 

. 1802 

1866 

1827 

April 

Frederick Happold .... 

. 1796 

1883 

1827 

April 

Dr. August Scheurer 

. 1799 

1839 

1827 

April 

John Valentine Stahl 

.... 1782 

1854 

1828 

Autumn 

Christian Smith .. 

.. 1797 

1872 

1829 

May 

Peter Schallioll, Sr. .. 

. 1787 

1868 

1830 


Ulrich Blaser . 

.. 1795 

1872 

1834 


Rev. Daniel Cranz .... 

... 1790 

1876 

1836 


Dr. Carl Peters .. 

... 1817 

1882 

1840 


Nicholas F. Joss. 

... 1813 

1886 

1846 


Erected by the Winesburg Reunion Association 



August 21, 1930 




( X o t e b y A u t h o r): 

The last column is not on 

the tablet 

but is p 

laced here 

as a matter of record, : 

showing the exact order in 

which the 

men arr 

ived after 


the four “Bachelors.” 
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2. Boyhood home of the author. The old John M. Smith (second) stone 
house built in 1846. The first stone house was a one-story building” a few 
feet east of this and had the old-fashioned big chimney with the open fire¬ 
place and swinging iron bar on which to hang kettles for cooking in those 
early pioneer stoveless days. The second stone house and the large frame 
barn built in 1837 are still standing. Well do I remember these three old 
buildings. It starts a refrain in my heart as I reminisce (for which my 
friends will surely pardon me): 

“How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection presents them to view; 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew, etc., etc.” 


POSTMASTERS OF WINESBURG, HOLMES COUNTY, OHIO 


Postoffice Established January 31, 1833 


Appointed 1*. >1. 

Corn. VanSteenberg. ... .Jan. 31. 1833 

Augustus Scheurer.July 12, 1834 

Corn. VanSteenberg-. . . .Aug. 12, 1835 

Augustus Scheurer.June 17, 18 315 

Christian Smith.Sept. 10. 1839 

Corn. VanSteenberg. . . .April 24. 1840 

Samuel Tribolet .June 14, 1845 

Charles Peter .Mac 28, 1 846 

William Schalliol.Dec. 29, 1848 

Oideon Booher .Oct. 28, 185.1 


Appointed P. M. 

John Haber .. ,Jan. 12, 1854 

Ootlieb Gerber .. . .July 27, 1 858 

Gideon Booher .June 25, 1861 

Mrs. Eliza Lincoln.Oct. 26, 1876 

Daniel Kinsley .Feb. 17. 1892 

Hdvvin L. Kochenderfer. Dec. 8, 1892 

Daniel K i ns 1 e y .June 18, 18 9 7 

Mrs. Alma V. H orris- 

berger (now P. M. J . . April 21, 1 914 


(From Postoffice Department at Washington, D. C.) 
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3. This “Winesburg house" 
1832 or 1833 by Rev. William 
family lived in it. Here both Mr 


in which Dan Stahl now lives was 
Smith. From 1 83 8 on, Christian 
and Mrs. Christian Smith died. 


built about 
Smith and 


Choir Picture of 1872 (For names, see page 85) 
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WINESBURG PRIMARY SCHOOL—1889 

MISS EMMA SMITH, Teacher 
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WINESBURG GRAMMAR SCHOOL—MARCH, 1889 

(For names, see page 85) 

ROBERT H. SUNKLE, Teacher 
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Picture of Young Winesburg Teachers—Feb. 25, 1894 

All of them, except Adolph G. Raab, students of those outstanding Winesburg teachers , Edwin G. Blaser and Robert H. Sunkle. 
(Back row from left): Charles W. Feikert, Fred Stahl, Albert Stilgenbauer, Charles H. Stahl. 

(Front row from left): Fred Cleophas, Adolph G. Raab, Arthur H. Smith, Leonora Blaser (now Mrs. Fred Cleophas). 
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An Old Picture of 1894 



In memory of the associations of bygone days—nearly forty years ago— 
and in honor of three cherished friends, one of whom ‘went home to hei 
Heavenly Father, whom she loved and served so faithfully, a little over £ 
year afterwards. 


LEONORA SCHEUFLER. Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Christopher 
Scheufler. Her maternal grandmother, Mrs. Margaret Haas, came, as a 
little girl, with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Valentine Stahl, to Wines- 
burg in the early fall of 1828. One who led a beautiful, devoted, Christian 
life that was an inspiration to many in the community, the church and the 
Sunday school, where she taught a class for years. 

Looking at it from this side of the grave only, it seems tragic that one 
so young should be called so early in the morning of life. But if our ears 
were divinely attuned, could we not hear the Heavenly Messenger say to 
her: “The Master is come and calleth for thee” (Jn. 11:28), and then 
hear Christ Himself say to her: “Well done thou good and faithful servant; 
tcou hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

LEONORA BLASER. Daughter of Fred and Sophia Joss Blaser, sister 
of Arthur and William Blaser, cousin of the author. A natural born 
teacher, one of the few very best teachers that ever taught the Winesburg 
Primary School. Many are her former pupils in her seven years as teacher 
here that owe her a debt of gratitude. She was active in church and 
Sunday School work in those eventful days, trying to do something for 
her Christ and ours who gave His life that our sins can be forgiven and 
we can be ready for Christian service, for the Judgment Day, and fit for 
Heaven. 
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FRED A. CLEOPHAS (1868- ). My cousin and bosom friend of 

the late eighties and the nineties, an old “crony” of over forty years. To¬ 
gether we used to study our school lessons and later “post up” as we used 
to say, for the Holmes County Teachers’ examination until the three county 
examiners said we need not come any more the next five years. Both of 
us ended our pedagogical careers at the expiration of that five-year period. 
Fred married and settled down on a farm and I left to finish my college 
and theological courses. Together we had attended the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1893 and together we had gone on a 400-mile bicycle trip in 
1895 to Mansfield, Marion and Columbus and return. As an evidence of 
Fred’s teaching efficiency, he taught the Isely school, southwest of town, 
six consecutive years and in the Paint Township school examinations 
(under the superintendency of Prof. Adolph G. Raab) the Isely school 
easily led the other schools. William Pfiester was one of his students. 

Fred is a genius in drawing, and had he specialized in this, it is per¬ 
fectly safe to say he could have been a star of the first magnitude. I can 
just remember when he and I used to roam through our woods and fields 
as little lads over fifty years ago. And then to have someone say: “You 
look just the same as you always did.” Forget it! We “oldtimers” know 
better. Mr. and Mrs. Cleophas live at Bienfait, Saskatchewan, Canada. 




The old Emmert house on Alley street, where for a few terms the Primar 
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(For names, see page 85) 
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The Older Ones in 1915 (For names, see page 85) 
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Present School House, Built 1862—and Band Stand 
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Bird’s Eye View of Winesburg—Looking west from the top of the old Sunkle Hotel. First house on the 
right with two chimneys is the “Winesburg House’’ ( in the Choir Picture of 1872), built about 1832 or 1833. 
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NAMES OF PERSONS IN PICTURES 


1—Choir Picture of 1872. (See Page 75) 

(First row from left): Robert Eichenberger, Sophia Joss (later Mrs. 
Fred Blaser), Julius Stilgenbauer, Louisa Cranz (Mrs, Hyning), Fred 
Blaser, Rose Berger (Mrs. Julius Stilgenbauer). 

(Second row from left): Charles Eichenberger, Linda Smith (Mrs. Fred 
Schott), Charles Mohr, Emily Sterzenbach (Mrs, Charles J. Feikert), Mary 

Joss (Mrs. Fred Reichenbach), Emily Cranz (Mrs.-Pfau), Emma Dilger 

(Mrs. Rev. William Schaefer), Aurelia Stilgenbauer. 

(Back row from left): Charles Schneider, Leonard Kochenderfer, Lenora 
Joss (Mrs. —— Spanhage). 


2—Winesburg Grammar School—1889. (See Page 77) 

Including at least eight “embryonic” teachers (nine who passed the 
County Teachers’ Examination). Largely as a result of the superb work 
of Edwin G. Blaser and Robert H. Sunkle. 

(Back row from left): William Stahl, Charles Blaser, Arthur Blaser, 
Fred Gehrig, Joseph Stahl, Theophilus Sunkle, John Troester, Harry 
Frederick, Oscar Stilgenbauer, Edward Stahl, Emanuel Leyman. 

(Second row from left): Charles H. Stahl, John Leyman, Victor Schmidt, 
Fred Cleophas, Arthur H. Smith, John G. Feikert, Arthur Voltz, Charles 
N. Stahl, Lewis Deuber. 

(Third row from left): Emma Mohr, Rose Limp, Leonora Blaser, Emma 
Sunkle, Dora Smith, Emma Limp, Mary Leyman, Lena Feikert, Ida 
Schwartz. 

(Fourth row from left): Ella Feigert, Linda Smith, Lenora Feigert, 
Anna Herman, Robert H. Sunkle, Dora Stilgenbauer, Linda Goeltz, Rose 
Gehrig, Etta C. Smith. 

(Front row from left): Fred Bader, John Herman, Charles Stertzbach, 
Charles Schwartz, John Fankhauser, Albert A. Frederick. 


3—Winesburg Band—1886-1903. (See Page 81) 

(Back row from right): Fred Strahm (leader), George Roller, Lee 
Miller, Joseph Kinsley, Levi Kinsley, Gottlieb Kochenderfer. 

(Middle row from right): William Strahm, Alfred Roller, Andrew Ken- 
dle, John Zaugg, Alfred Brandt. 

(Front row from right): Daniel Kinsley, Charles Stertzbach. 


4—The Older Ones in 1915. (See Page 82) 

(Front row from left): 1. Mrs. Fred Deuber, Sr.; 2. Mrs. Sarah Schal- 
lioll; 3. Mrs. Adam Stilgenbauer; 4. Aaron Bair; 5. Mrs. Bair; 6. Mrs. Louis 
Sunkle; 7. Mrs. Godfrey Smith; 8. Mrs. Weigand (Saam); 9. Mrs. Andrew 
Gehring; 10. Mrs. Weisard. 

(Second row from left): 1. Mrs, Michael Goodman; 2. Mrs. Valentine 
Stahl; 3. Valentine Stahl; 4. Francis Peter; 5. Mrs. Charles Peter, Jr.; 
6. Mrs. C. Mohr. 

(Third row from left): 1. David Ogi; 2. John Goellerd; 3. George J. 
Smith; 4. Nobart Riesly. 

(Back row from left): 1. Henry Mayforth; 2. John Scar; 3. Michael 
Goodman; 4. Charles J. Feikert. 




CHAPTER 12. 

Personal Reminiscences and Testimony of the Author 

“Hitherto the Lord hath led me” 

My friends will pardon me if I reminisce just a little (watch out! a sign 
of getting old they say) in closing. 

As one of the “oldtimers,” born only five years after Lincoln died, 
before the invention of the telephone, electric light, self-binder, wireless, 
radio, automobile, I can look back to 1876-78 when Miss Martha M. Lily 
was my first teacher. I think of the old playmates of early boyhood and 
many of them are g’one. I can remember the Garfield-Hancock presi¬ 
dential campaign of 1880 and the Democratic hickory pole (100 feet high, 
and more) ra'sing on the town square every four years, particularly the 
Cleveland-Blaine campaign of 1884 and the famous Warwick-McKinley 
Congressional campaign when McKinley was defeated for Congress in 1890, 
when I met him and heard him speak at Mount Hope. 

In those days, like most other folks, I was an enthusiastic party man, 
but for many years party has meant little, and for over a generation I 
have been an Independent in politics, having* voted for two Prohibition 
candidates for President and supported for President, Grover Cleveland, 
Woodrow Wilson, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge and Herbert Hoover. 
Any man that is a narrow partisan these modern days owes God and men 
an apology. I was glad when I heard that Holmes County voted for 
Hoover, America's greatest man for President. 

Again, as one of the “oldtimers,” I well remember the days of coal oil 
lamps and candles—myself being a manufacturer of candles for home con¬ 
sumption. You laugh? Well, that is more than some of you can say. I 
even remember the old lard lamp and the old feather beds, and building 
rail fences. Great days those were! I never split any rails but my brother 
Otto did. And the home-made boots and cassinette clothes—have a picture 
of 1877. I well remember the old horse power used in threshing. I have 
made my case as a real “oldtimer.”—The simple life on the farm with its 
long days from dawn till dusk—plowing, even binding wheat by hand— 
milking cows, doing chores before and after school, etc., etc. 

The companions, playmates and schoolmates of fifty years ago awaken 
fond memories. The days when we began to debate and “settled” ( ?) great 
questions as to who deserved the most honor, the statesmen or the soldiers, 
the farmer or the mechanic, Lincoln or Jackson, etc., the “orators” being 
Fred Stahl, Fred Cleophas, Dan Stahl, and the writer, joined later by other 
“great orators!” 

I thank God for Christian parents, a Christian home, and all the con¬ 
tributing and converging influences, even the crucial experiences that led 
me to give my heart unreservedly to Christ; for the witness of the Spirit, 
February 28, 1896, that God had forgiven my sins; for a clear Call to 
preach Christ's blessed Gospel to lest sinners—a Call that came to me 32 
years ago that no doubt could shake nor fears destroy. 

Two years ago when I was compelled to undergo two serious major 
operations, I was on the border line of eternity. My recovery appeared 
doubtful. God gave me His great peace just as He promised, through it 
all: “Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you. Not as the 
world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid” (John 14:27). 

It is unspeakably precious to have the living, ever-present Christ with 
us at such a time and in all the trials of life, including the physical death. 
Thank God. 

Since He spared me a little while longer, I must do my best for Him 
while He gives me breath. 
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I thank God for His abiding:, approving and satisfying presence for all 
these years amidst all the changing scenes of life—through cloud and 
sunshine, for the many fine, earnest, faithful Christian people—and the 
unsaved sinners that gave their hearts to Christ during these many years. 

Though I have never done any great things for my blessed Lord, I have 
tried to give Him my best—often under tremendous handicaps—I am con¬ 
scious of, and unspeakably grateful for His Divine approval, for nothing 
else matters eventually, if only we live daily to please Him. 

I greatly rejoice that for nearly thirty-five years it has been my exalted 
privilege to fight the liquor traffic that has cursed and ruined so many 
millions (among them some of our dear friends) until this monstrous 
iniquity has been outlawed and no man can uphold it without violating the 
Constitution of the United States and breaking its laws. 

I have fought this iniquitous business when it was tremendously un¬ 
popular, and I have promised God to fight it till Gabriel blows the trumpet, 
as long as I have one red corpuscle left, or one atom of that love and com¬ 
passion that Jesus had (Matt. 9:36). Let us keep steady in the face of a 
noisy drinking minority that does not care a continental for your children 
and mine—and remember—that we are on the side of God (as Abraham 
Lincoln said) of the Christian churches and many good men outside, on 
the side of the mothers, and of the children and the youths. 

Safety, science, and industry are on the side of prohibition. As the 
Bible says: “Let no man deceive you with vain words” (Eph. 5:6). 

May every friend of God and of his felJowmen help to destroy the liquor 
traffic utterly until, as Lincoln said, there shall not be a slave or a drunkard 
left in all our fair land. 

Again, despite opposition of sinful men (and sometimes of good but 
misguided folks), I thank God that I was “allowed of God to be put in trust 
with the Gospel; not as pleasing men but God, who trieth our hearts” (1 
Thess. 2:4). 


To All Ex-Winesburgers and Winesburgers 

At every succeeding Reunion many of our friends are no longer seen 
by us. Some of us will be gone at the next Reunion. God alone knows who 
will be called home. May we all so live that when He calls we shall be 
ready and glad to go home and dwell with Him forever in Heaven. But let 
us not forget that only those who love Him and follow Christ are ready. 
May we all be ready constantly. 

How the time flies! May I close with one poem and one great Christian 
hymn. (From McGuffy’s Fifth Reader—a book so familiar to so many of 
us “oldtimers”): 

Fve wandered to the village, Tom, 

I’ve sat beneath the tree 
Upon the school-house playground, 

That sheltered you and me; 

But none were left to greet me, Tom, 

And few were left to know, 

Who played with me upon the green, 

Just forty years ago. 

Near by that spring, upon an elm, 

You know, I cut your name, 

Your sweetheart’s just beneath it, Tom; 

And you did mine the same. 

Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark; 

’Twas dying sure but slow, 

Just as that one whose name you cut 
Died forty years ago. 
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My lids have long been dry, Tom, 

But tears came to my eyes; 

I thought of her I loved so well, 
Those early broken ties. 

I visited the old church-yard, 

And took some flowers to strew 

Upon the graves of those we loved 
Just forty years ago. 

Some are in the church-yard laid, 
Some sleep beneath the sea; 

And none are left of our old class 
Excepting you and me. 

And when our time shall come, Tom, 
And we are called to go, 

I hope we’ll meet with those we loved 
Some forty years ago. 


HYMN 

Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bidst me come to Thee. 

O Lamb of God, I come! 

Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 

To Thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 

Just as I am, though tossed about 
With many a conflict, many a doubt, 
Fightings within, and fears without, 

0 Lamb of God, I come. 

Just as I am, Thou wilt receive, 

Wilt welcome, pardon, cleanse, relieve; 
Because Thy promise I believe, 

O Lamb of God, I come. 


Come, dear Winesburgers, one and all—“Let us walk in the light of 
the Lord” (Is. 2:5). May we all come to Christ NOW and FOREVER¬ 
MORE. Amen. 


“I am the Resurrection, and the life; he that believeth in me though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believth in Me shall 
never die” (John 11:25-26). 


Let us prepare for the great Reunion above. 







Going Back to the Old Home Town 

I am going back to that good old place, 

Where I spent so many olden, golden days; 

Back to the scenes I love so well, 

And the old home where I used to dwell. 

O, the joy and rapture in meeting— 

In shaking of hands and greeting 
Old friends I used to know, 

Some forty, fifty, years ago. 

I’ll visit the meadow, the hill, and the brook, 

Peep into every corner and nook; 

Sit under the old maple tree’s shade, 

And see the changes which time has made. 

I’ll go down the lanes and through the fields, 

And see what your harvest yields; 

I’ll climb way up into the apple tree, 

If there is a lady-blush left for me. 

I’ll go back to the grave-yard there, 

And bow my head in prayer; 

P'or many a friend is there to abide, 

While his soul has gone across the divide. 

And when the old bell in the tower 
Rings out the home coming hour; 

I’ll be there with a smile on my face, 

And a cheer for the town and the old home place. 

(Poem by Fred A. Stahl, my old schoolmate and colleague in school 
debates over 40 years ago. This poem is copyrighted and is used by per¬ 
mission of Mr. Stahl.) 
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IN RETROSPECT 


Old schoolmates, comrades, friends,—and all ye that love Winesburg— 

“Lend me your ears" !! 

Hear ye! Hear ye! What has happened to “INNOCENTS ABROAD” (page Mark 
Twain) and profit by the experiences of one who has run the gauntlet. Hear ye! OLD 
“old-timers” The words of a SON—Hear ye!—YOUNG “old-timers.” The counsel of a 
BROTHER—Hear ye! COMING “old-timers.” The admonition of a FATHER. 

Just a few years ago, on August 1, 1930, I published my “Authentic 
History of Winesburg, Ohio.” I appreciate the many kind words that have 
been said about it by a host of friends. From nearly 400 that now possess 
copies only two discordant notes were heard,-—and these two for opposite 
reasons—(being at variance with each other) cancel out. 

Only one of these hurled invectives at the author, who just keeps on 
smiling while saying, “I should worry.” 


What Friends Have Said About the Author’s History 

of Winesburg 

A FEW OF MANY LETTERS RECEIVED 

ALBERT A. FREDERICK of South Bend, Ind., President of the 1935 
Reunion: 

“I want to thank you most heartily for making possible your ‘Authentic 
History of Winesburg/ I realize that it took an immense amount of work 
for which you neither expected nor will you receive any monetary returns, 
but I hope you will be rich in the thanks of grateful friends.” 

CHARLES F. FEHRENBACH of St. Paul, Minn.: 

“I most sincerely thank you for your delightful History of Winesburg. 
I surely enjoyed the 1930 Winesburg Reunion, but a hundred Reunions 
could never fill the time and facts of this wonderful book. It will be a 
treasure volume to me.” 

HOLMES COUNTY FARMER HUB: 

“This remarkable History of Winesburg is unquestionably the most 
complete and authentic history ever published concerning any Ohio rural 
community. Every home in Holmes County should have a copy of it in its 
library.” 

ELMER SCHNEIDER, Winesburg, Ohio: 

“I feel that we are all deeply indebted to you, for no other person 
living could have given us what you have given.” 

JULIUS STAHL (an old school mate of the author 55 years ago) 
Bloomfield, Neb.: 

“I have the greatest appreciation for your hard labor in obtaining so 
many facts relative to the dear old town.” 

ED BADER, Edinburg, Tex. 

“I thank you for sending me the History. I would go hungry, a few 
days, if necessary, in order to keep it.” 

Those who desire the History can secure a copy from the Author. 

While it was purely a venture on cold, naked, and almost reckless 
faith (which no one else would shoulder) and for months the outlook was 
anything but bright, over a score of appreciative and enthusiastic friends 
of the author put the project “over the top” at the 1930 Reunion (some 
before the Reunion) by raising over $100.00 EXTRA. Had it not been for 
this unsolicited and generous response of these friends, the author would 
today still be “in the hole” financially. 

He hereby expresses his great appreciation and sincere thanks to 
these friends, among whom are listed the 1935 Reunion President and his 
last three predecessors. Fifteen of these “EXTRAS” were $5.00 or more 
each—one, a cousin (F. A. C.), $20.00; another an old schoolmate (J. P. F.), 
$11.00. A number of others ranged from $1.00 to $5.00. 
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The Honor List comprises the following*: 


1. 

Fred A, Cleoplin.s 

s. 

Trails*. Karrer 

t r>. 

Stella Smith 

*> 

John P. Feigert 

0. 

William E. Pfelster 

to. 

Ered Bader 

a. 

Albert A. Frederick 

10. 

Walter Peter 

17. 

John .Nolle 

4. 

Charles H. Stahl 

11 . 

Mrs. 11an Kinsley 

IS. 

Charles Erederiek 

5. 

Fred A, Stahl 

la. 

Arthur Yoltz 

to. 

W ill lam Frederick 

, d. 

Joseph H. Stahl 


Arthur F. Hiaser 

20. 

Harry Frederick 

*»r 

4 . 

Otroar Frederick 

14. 

Ed E. Smith 

21. 

Julius Stahl 


Friends may he interested in the following summary of the author’s 
experiences in sending the History to several hundred folks: 

Number of copies published Aug. 1, 1930.... 500 

Number of copies sold and paid for . 314 

Number of complimentary copies given . 53 

Number of copies lost (i.e,, neither paid for nor 

returned ....... 20 

Number of copies left Aug. 1, 1935.. 113 

- 500 


The above 20 marked “lost” are charged to “profit and loss” after hav¬ 
ing asked each of them by letter three times either to pay for the History 
or to return it. 


Number of copies sent out on approval but returned when read through 
(some of them after months), 78. 

Nevertheless there are now 387 Histories in the homes of Winesburg 
friends in 17 different states and two provinces of Canada. 

The total cost of $550.00 was through my good friend of twenty years. 
Mr. Norman W. Goodman, linotype man, reduced to $400.00, We are all 
Mr. Goodman's debtors for his consideration in prices for both the History 
and the Supplement. 

I trust that all true Winesburg lovers of their home town will fully 
appreciate this. 

The author does not comment on the merit of the History itself, when 
he says that friends told him five years ago that his selling price was too 
low for the fine quality of work done by the engraver, the linotype man 
and the printer as well as the high quality of paper. This point is well 
taken. 


We quote from just three enthusiastic friends: 

Mrs. Louise Cranz Van Hyning, Barberton, Ohio (Teacher of the 
Winesburg Primary School, 1871-1873): “I can not tell you how much I 
appreciate your History of Winesburg. It is beautifully gotten up; the 
'paper, print, pictures, cover and size. You can well he proud of it.” 

John P. Feigert, a decorator who knows art, Pittsburgh, Pa. (an old 
schoolmate of the author over fifty years ago): 

“You can be well proud of the History. I feel almost like a beggar 
to accept a piece of work like this for the paltry sum of $1.60.” 

Fred A. Stahl, Glendale, Calif. (An author of several books and an 

old school mate and comrade in debates in the eighties: 

“I realize what a tremendous labor it cost you in gathering all the 

data and historical facts. You deserve not oiPy to break even, but to 

earn a profit on your investment and labor.” 


Reasons for this Supplement 


(1) Since the last Reunion I have been able to dig up quite a little 
worthwhile new material concerning our beloved home town which, I 
trust, all true, red-blooded Winesburg sons and daughters will treasure 
and value. 

(2) I have tried to check up on some data in the History and make 
a few corrections, where necessary (for the sake of accuracy) which cor¬ 
rections though very few, are gladly made.. i am indebted to my old 
schoolmate Arthur II, Peters for proof reading. 

I hereby thank everyone who has helped to furnish so many interesting 
facts. This then is the author’s “Salutatory” and at the same time his 
“Valedictory.” 
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Only 250 copies of the Supplement have been printed. 175 copies at 
75 cents each would cover the cost of $130, which sum has been somewhat 
reduced by some paid cuts and by our good friend, Mr. Goodman, only 
charging for the actual cost of the labor of his men. 

The author (with his “History” experience fresh in mind) esti¬ 
mates the number certain to respond at 100, hoping enough more will be 
interested to make it unnecessary to “drum up trade” to cover the cost. 


Revision of the Author’s History of Winesburg 

(Numbers refer to pages in History) 

1834—-(Not 1825 nor 1836) Rev. Daniel Cranz and family came to America 
and to Winesburg (19-33-73). 

1885—(Not 1884.) The Big Fire (19-64.) 

19—Strubbe (not Strubhle)—Reuben Pfouts (not David). 

42— Rev. Wm. Schaefer built Orphans’ Home (not Hospital). 

46— Miss Aurelia Stilgenbauer says that Caroline Kinsley taught the 
Primaries 1860-1863, which includes the first year in the present 
school house, and that Sarah Craven taught 1863-1865. 

47— Erase Jayne and Sophia Kinsley. 

59— Intelligentsia—Pfeister. 

60— unusually. 

65—dialect. 

85—Mrs. Foust (not Mrs. Pfau.) 


More Early Pioneer History 

The following from the “Canton Repository,” August, 1930, relative to 
the coming of the four “Bachelors” and of Mrs. John M. Smith, Wines- 
burg’s first woman settler, will be read with keen interest by Winesburgers 
present and past: 

“There had been settlers in the vicinity of Winesburg’s present site 
since 1815^ according to the records generally accepted by residents of the 
village, But it was not until 182J that a home really was established there. 

“In that year the Tour bachelors/ young Germans who had been living 
in Philadelphia, decided to go West. So they loaded their goods on wagons 
and started over the trails through the forests. 

“In the party were John Michael Smith, Rev. William Smith, a distant 
relative, Frederick Happold and Dr. August Scheurer. 

“The arrival of Mrs. John M. Smith in April, 1828, was a notable event, 
since she was the first woman to reach that region, although a number of 
men had scattered cabins through the district. 

“The story is still circulated among Winesburg’s residents that the 
coming of the young wife of the pioneer settler was the occasion of great 
preparations. The four men went to work putting the cabin in perfect 
condition and decorating it for her reception. 

“The work was divided equally among the four, but a disagreement 
arose as to whose duty it would be to scrub the floors which were of plank. 
They were deadlocked for quite a time, each refusing to take the job, when 
one w T as inspired with an idea. They took up the planks, turned them over 
so the clean side was uppermost, and the difficulty was solved.” 

Mrs. Emma Smith Knappenberger says that this incident was told 
them by their father, William M. Smith, and their grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Smith, early Winesburg settlers. 

The following from my cousin, William Snyder, of Sterling, Kansas, 
(oldest grandchild of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Smith, and whose paternal 
grandfather, Jacob Snyder, settled in Saltcreek Township in 1817) is ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting: 

“My grandmother, Mrs. John M. Smith, told me that during a storm 
an Indian came to her house when she was alone and that she was terribly 
frightened and that she gave him something to eat. The Indian did not 
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molest her but left the house. My grandfather Snyder, who came to Ohio 
with his parents in 1817, told me there were wolves there and they had to 
keep fires burning at night to keep them aw^ay. They went to Holmesville 
to mill (water mill).” 

Coming back to early Winesburg history, before Christian Smith ar¬ 
rived and started his store in 1829, Mr. Snyder continues: 

“They went to Mt. Eaton for their mail and their store goods which 
were hauled from Pittsburgh, Pa., by wagon. Some of their nearest neigh¬ 
bors were the Lowes and Brookenses three miles north, the Pfoutses two 
and a half miles northeast, near Pfouts’s dam on the Wilmot road, Jacob 
Snyder, seven miles west of Winesburg. 

“My grandfather, John M. Smith, plowed with oxen in the early thir¬ 
ties and my mother, then a little girl, went ahead of the oxen and dropped 
ears of corn in front of them so that they could get the plowing done.” 

The Lincolns of Winesburg, Ohio, Who Settled Near the Town Site Before 

the “Bachelors” Arrived 

I am indebted to Miss Aurelia Stilgenbauer of Lorain, Ohio, for the 
following exceedingly interesting and valuable information relative to a 
very early Winesburg pioneer family, which information was given to her 
by Miss Anna Vorwerk, a granddaughter of this pioneer Caleb Lincoln: 

“Caleb Lincoln (the 1st) was a Revolutionary soldier who lived at 
Hingham, Mass. A tract of land, 110 acres, in Paint Township, Holmes 
County (between Winesburg and Trail), was given him for his services 
in the Revolutionary War. He told his sons that whoever would clear and 
improve this wild land could have it. His son Caleb, Jr., accepted the offer 
and came to this farm near Winesburg in 1824, settled on the land, im¬ 
proved it, cleared part of it and built a log cabin. 

“This was before there was any settlement at Winesburg. He traded 
with the Indians who were in the territory and were friendly. Two years 
later, in 1826 (almost a year before the ‘Four Bachelors’ arrived), he 
brought his bride, Polly Hance, of Paterson, N. J., to this wilderness cabin. 
Here Elizabeth Caleb (3rd) and John were born. This Elizabeth was the 
‘Lizzie Lincoln’ who taught the Winesburg primary School, 1848-1859. 

“Their farm was the Rudolph Aufderheide farm, one mile south and 
a little west of Winesburg, on the upper Winesburg-Trail road. 

“Mr. Lincoln was much of his time in the South operating a cotton 
gin. Mrs. Lincoln died in 1841. 

“The Lincolns are buried in a small cemetery in northwestern Paint 
Township. 

“In time the motherless children were given to Mrs. Scheurer (widow 
of Dr. August Scheurer of Winesburg) for motherly care and guardian¬ 
ship. Later on Mr. Lincoln married Mrs. Scheurer. After his death in 1851, 
Mrs. Lincoln moved the family to Winesburg, where she took over the 
management of the village hotel. From 1876 till her death in 1892 she 
was postmistress of Winesburg.” 

Early Mail and First Postoffices, Stores, etc., in the Community 

From the U. S. Postmaster-General’s list of postoffices of surrounding 
towns, with the date of establishment of each, it will be seen th^t the first 
postoffice in Holmes County was established at Berlin. Berlin postoffice 
established February 2, 1818, Joseph Cook first postmaster; Millersburg, 
March 3, 1820, with Thomas Hoskins first postmaster; Mt. Eaton, 1819; 
Shanesville, 1822; Dalton, 1824; Massillon, 1827; Beach City (then called 
Deardorff’s Mills in Tuscarawas County), 1831; Winesburg, January 31, 
1833, with Cornelius Van Steenberg first postmaster; Mt. Hope, December 
28, 1833, Robert Dawson first postmaster; Wilmot (then called Frease’s 
Store), 1836; Walnut Creek, 1843; Dundee, 1847. The postoffice at Woos¬ 
ter, Wayne County, was established December 8, 1812, the first of all these 
surrounding towns. 

It is apparent that the earliest Winesburg pioneers went to Mt. Eaton 
for their mail and store goods; to Pfouts' saw mill for what logs they 
had sawed; to (near) Mt. Hope for their blaeksmithing. 
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First Store Destroyed by Fire December 29, 1830 

On December 29, 1830, a fire destroyed the large house and tavern of 
Christian Smith and family, who had lived in it just a short time since 
their coming to Winesburg. While they had a house rebuilt on what is 
now the Horrisberger corner, the family lived for some time in the large 
hollow stump of a gigantic chestnut tree nearly ten feet in diameter inside. 
According to Ed. Smith, “Tradition says it had been cut down by a trapper 
a ho bet he could cut it down inside of two weeks with his belt ax. This 
he accomplished by building a scaffold around it and cutting it down four¬ 
teen feet from the base.” 

Remarkable Ministry of Two Winesburg Pastors and Their Ancestors for 

Nearly 600 Years 

Rev. William Smith, one of the “Four Bachelors’’ who in April, 1827, 
founded Winesburg, was the son of a Lutheran minister at Duerhach, Ger¬ 
many, w'ho was a direct descendant of a continuous line of ancestors who 
bad preached from that same pulpit for three hundred years. A great 
record. (History, p. 21.) 

Providence that Led Rev. Daniel Cranz to Winesburg (History, p. 33) 

A word ought to be said about Rev. Daniel Cranz, who was pastor 
here for 32 years. For six generations his father, grandfather, great¬ 
grandfather, etc., in direct line for 215 years, had been preachers before 
him in Germany. Four succeeding generations of Cranz pastors occupied 
the same pulpit from 1685 to 1823, a total of 138 years—a unique record 
seldom equaled anywhere. Rev. Daniel Cranz preached in Germany and in 
Winesburg for over 50 years. This makes a total of about 265 years of 
unbroken Cranz pastorates. 

Rev. Daniel Cranz received his M.A. from the famous University of 
Tubigen (Germany) and then served as pastor a number of years in Ger¬ 
many. In 1834 he, with his wife and six children, sailed from Bremen to 
Baltimore. The voyage across the Atlantic took them six long w r eeks! 
They had planned to go to a new German settlement in Illinois. But they 
were destined by an unforeseen drought to change their plans. When they 
had come as far as Wheeling, W. Va., the water in the Ohio River was too 
low for the boat to carry them down the Ohio River to their intended home 
in Illinois. After waiting for a long time at Wheeling, Rev. Cranz went 
to Columbus, Ohio, where he found an old-time German friend, Rev. Wil¬ 
liam Smith, the founder of a Lutheran Theological Seminary in that city, 
and one the four “Bachelors” who had founded Winesburg. 

Prof. Smith advised Rev. Cranz to turn north and go to Winesburg. 
On arriving at Winesburg he was so impressed with the altitude and health 
conditions and the cordiality of the Christian Smith and other Winesburg 
families that he bought a 100-acre farm on which Ed Levman now lives, 
one mile southeast of Winesburg, for $800. Only ten acres of this 100- 
acre farm had been cleared. He then sent for his wife and children (in 
the meantime getting things ready for their coming). They came over¬ 
land from Wheeling with their voluminous household goods (some of which 
they had brought from Germany) in two covered wagons, the older boys 
and their sister Louise (Mrs. N. F. Joss, Jr.) walking much of the way 
rather than endure the jolting of the springless wagons. They arrived at 
Winesburg November 5th, 1834. Among the household goods which they 
brought from Germany, was a diminutive grand piano—one of the first 
ever built, bearing the date 1763. It was used many years in the Wines¬ 
burg Evangelical Church and was still in good condition when played in 
public at Canton, Ohio, a few years ago. 

On this farm Rev. Cranz farmed for two years till 1836, when he was 
called as the second pastor of the Winesburg Evangelical Zion’s Church, 
which he served as pastor for thirty-two consecutive years. He then re¬ 
tired and lived till 1876. He and his wife are buried in the old Winesburg 
cemetery. 

(We are indebted for these interesting data to Arthur Johnson, Sr., a 
grandson of Rev. Cranz of Columbus. Ohio, who in 1931 wrote a greatly 
worth-while history of the Cranz family in a booklet of 64 pages in which 
he gives many valuable items of this talented family and their descendants.) 
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Oldest Ex-Winesburger Passes Away at Chicago in Her 91st Year 



Mrs. Barten Mrs. Schriber 

Two Joss Sisters. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Joss Schriber (1843-1934) as a girl of six years came 
with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Christian Joss and their three other chil¬ 
dren, Anna, John and Mary (undoubtedly relatives of Col. Nicholas F. 
Joss, Winesburg’s prominent merchant and Notary), from Canton Berne, 
Switzerland, to Winesburg in 1849. They settled on the farm which years 
afterward became the old Charles Stahl, Sr., farm one mile south of Wines¬ 
burg where the Strahms, Lugenbills and Frankhausers were their Swiss 
neighbors. She well remembered these and Dr. Hochstetler and some 
others. 

In November, 1854, they moved to Indiana and a year later to Mann¬ 
heim, Illinois, near Chicago. 

For many years Mrs. Schriber and her family have lived in Chicago. 

Many a time has the author been entertained in the home of this 
gracious family. Two of her daughters were High School teachers and 
one is teaching in the Chicago Public Schools. 

During these delightful visits we naturally talked about Winesburg 
(sometimes in Swiss). She had a longing desire once more to return to her 
old Winesburg home which she had not seen for seventy-seven years, since 
they moved away in 1854. To her great delight her wish was gratified 
when in July. 1931 (when she was nearly 88 years old), she made an auto 
trip from Chicago, Ill., to Winesburg with two of her daughters and her 
son-in-law, Rev. Harold Thrall, pastor of the Methodist Church at San 
Jose, Ill. 

It was the author's high privilege to read the Bible and pray with her 
many times the last few years down to the very day before God called her 
home to the “Land that is fairer than day.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson once said, “No man is entitled to consider his 
life a success unless he can write at the top of his journal—“Enter God.” 
William James, the great American philosopher, used notable words with 
the same meaning when he said, “We and God have business with each 
other, and in opening ourselves to his influence our deepest destiny is 
fulfilled.” 
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Early Pioneers South of Winesburg 

Johannes Strahm, the father of John Strahm, and also John’s grand¬ 
parents came from Kerne, Switzerland, with Peter Lugenbill (father of 
Fred Lugenbill and an uncle of John Strahm) to Winesburg in 1833. 

My friend, William Strahm of Orville, Ohio (son of John Strahm), 
gives the following detailed account of the interesting incidents of the 
journey by land and water. 

‘‘They traveled by wagon from Berne to Paris then to Havre, France 
(where they embarked for America). At Havre they sold their horses but 
took the wagon and other belongings along to America. They sailed from 
Havre July 3, 1833, and arrived at New York the latter part of August— 
a voyage of about seven weeks. From N. Y. City they went up the Hudson 

River to Albany, Erie Canal to Buffalo.thence to Cleveland and then by 

canal to Bethlehem (now Navarre, Ohio) and arrived at Winesburg Sept. 
13, 1833.” 

Johannes Strahm and Peter Lugenbill (his brother-in-law) bought 100 
acres with a saw mill on the place Sept. 24 . 1833—witnessed by Christian 
Smith and John Sands—George Harless, Justice of the Peace. This is the 
old John Strahm farm one mile south of Winesburg where John Strahm 
was born in 1834 and lived all his long life. 

M rs. S c h r i b er’s brother. 

Frederick Joss, who was borr 
on this Winesburg farm in May 
1854, showed me his baptisma 
certificate date June 18, 1854 
and signed by Rev. J. G. Zahnei 
1 o n g t i m e pastor of t h < 

Swiss Reformed (“Schweitzei 
Kirche”) south of Winesburg 
Mr. Joss is an upstanding mar 
highly honored by the people ol 
his township (near Chicago 
who elected him T o wn s h i i 
Supervisor for twenty - eight 
consecutive years until he 
moved across the town line. He 
is as fine a type of genuine 
Christian manhood as I have 
seen for many, many years 
He rightfully belongs in 
Winesburg “Who’s Who.” In 
March, 1934, he and his good 
wife celebrated their fifty-fifth 
wedding anniversary. 

In the year 1834 a number 
of other Swiss families came to 
Winesburg, among them Sam¬ 
uel Kinsley (grandfather of 
Dan Kinsley) and Dr. Christian 
Hochstetler (father of Sam 
Hochstetler). This is also the 
Winesburg from Germany. 

A word ought to be said about the Swiss (Kuenzli) Kinsley family 
whtose ancestors. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Kinsley and family, came from 
Switzerland to Winesburg in 1834. Mr. Kinsley bought 160 acres of land 
adjoining Winesburg on the north where Charles Goellard now lives. Here 
he erected a large tannery. Later he sold part of the farm to townspeople 
in small lots. Quite a while later all left except John and settled at Upper 
Sandusky, Ohio, where numerous descendants of the Kinsleys now' live. 

This family furnished three of Winesburg’s early school teachers, 
Henry Kinsley and his two sisters, Sophia and Caroline, which three were 
also among the founders of the Eng fish Sunday School started in Wines¬ 
burg in 1858. (See History, page 34.) 



Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Joss. 

year that Rev. Daniel Cranz arrived at 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Voltz. 

Charles Voltz (1823-1893) 

Was born in Bavaria, Germany. He graduated from a German High 
School in 1841. In 1852 he migrated to America and located at Mt. Hope, 
Ohio. He taught six terms of school and clerked in stores in Berlin and 
Walnut Creek. He was efficient in his work as a teacher and clerk in the 
store and was widely and favorably known. 

» 

He located at Winesburg where he purchased the store of Mr. Yoder 
and started in the general store business in April, 1877, in the old stone 
building that stood in the same place where Sam Hochstetler’s stone house 
now is. When this building was destroyed by the great fire of 1885, he 
moved his store to the Anthes Building almost opposite the-Community 
Hall. About 1889 he sold out his store to his son Julius and his son-in- 
law Henry Deuber. 

Well do many of us old timers remember with gratitude both Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Voltz and Mr. and Mrs. August Frederick. They were 
high grade Christian people living up to the finest traditions and ideals of 
the early Winesburg pioneers and were highly respected in the community. 


Dr. Peter Schallioll, Jr. (1852-1929) 

Was born on the farm of his father’s uncle, Peter Schallioll, Sr., early 
pioneer, a mile west of Winesburg. He is an example of the self-made 
man who refuses to let his lack of opportunity handicap him, but succeeds 
in spite of it. He attended the Winesburg schools. 

He graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College at Toronto, Canada, 
in 1880, and practiced as a veterinarian in Dover, Ohio, for one year. He 
then attended the Medical College of Ohio at Cincinnati, from which he 
graduated in 1884. 

A year or two later he began the practice of medicine at Winesburg, 
which he continued till his death. He was the community physician for 
over thirty years and had a large practice. He is buried in the old Wines¬ 
burg cemetery. 
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Mr. and Mrs. August'Frederick. 


August Frederick (1832-1919) (Swiss “Friedrich”) 

Was born in Zofingen, Switzerland, and came to this country with his 
parents, brothers and sisters when he was four years old. They lived for 
a few years on a farm near Meyers Lake, Stark County. It being low, 
marshy land, they came to the hills of Winesburg about 1838 and settled 
on the old Michael Immel farm where Fred Hoehstetler now lives. 

Though his schooling was rather limited, by careful reading he edu¬ 
cated himself and was well informed in both European and American 
history. 

At the age of 19 he went to Chillicothe, Ohio, and was employed in 
the mercantile establishment of Thomas Woodrow, an uncle of Woodrow 
Wilson. In 1872 he with family returned to Winesburg and with his 
brother-in-law Charles Joss, took over the thriving mercantile business of 
his father-in-law Col. Nicholas F. Joss. This firm of Joss & Frederick 
lasted until 1885 when the former withdrew. Mr. Frederick, assisted by 
his oldest son Charles, continued the business until his retirement in 1901 
when he and his wife moved to Canton, Ohio. 

During the Civil War he was an officer in the “Home Guards” and was 
called into active service at the time of Morgan’s Raid through Ohio, A 
physical disability prevented him from taking a more active part in the 
war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick celebrated their golden wedding anniversary 
at Canton in 1914 with all their children and living gTandchildren present. 


Things to Reflect On: 

Dr. L. P. Jacks writes: “Christianity is man’s passport from illusion 
into reality.” 


“A man’s religion is the chief fact with regard to him.” 

—Thomas Carlyle. 


“Half the world is on the wrong scent in the pursuit of happiness,” 
said Henry Drummond. “They think it consists in having and getting, 
and in being served by others. It consists in giving and in serving others.” 
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I)r. Albert C. ( ran/. (lX.VJ-INNS) 


Was burn in Bakersville, C ndioe- 
ton County, Ohio. At the ace ot 
ten he moved with his family to Sum¬ 
mit County, Ohio. He attended a 
grade school at Ira, two years in the 
Richfield High School, and one year 
at Buchtel College at Akron. Desir¬ 
ous of becoming a doctor, he contin¬ 
ued his studies under the famous Dr. 
Carl Peter at Winesburg from 1874 
to 1877, where he and Dr. Robert 
Peter (son) were “understudies'' at 
the same time. He then attended 
Ohio Medical College at Cincinnati, 
graduating in 1879. 

He began the practice of medi¬ 
cine at Unity, Columbiana County, 
hut soon returned to Winesburg, 
where he stayed eight years and built 
up a large practice. It is singularly 
interesting: to recall that his office 
was located in the west end of the 
home of his greatly beloved grand¬ 
father, the Rev. Daniel Cnurx, where 
Ben Kendle now lives. 

Ill health and failing eyesight 
compelled him to give up his practice 
and he returned to his father’s home 
at Ira, Ohio, in 1887, the year before 
his death. 



Dr. Albert Cranz 


The people had faith in his medical skill. He was a member of the 
Winesburg school board and was highly respected as a fine type of a man. 


A Marvelous Surgical Operation b\ a Must Skillful Surgeon 

Rarely has any small town had so highly educat ni and finely equipped 
a physician with so large a practice -and such an exceptionally skillful 
surgeon as Winesburg was privileged to have in the famous and exceedingly 
efficient Dr. Carl Peter for 42 years the community physician. 

One noteworthy example of his great surgical skill will suffice for 
those of you, younger Winesburg folks who did not know this great surgeon. 

The operation was performed in 1880 55 years ago. The patient has 

been well ever since and is now past 80 years and still with us today—-Dan 
Metzger who has never ceased to be thankful. 

Dan had the misfortune to be accidentally hit on the head with an iron 
tool which pressed the hone cm his brain. 

Dr. Peter performed the operation in Winesburg in Mr. Metzger’s 
home (in the presence of a number of physicians and surgeons from 
Dover, Millersburg, MassiIon and other surrounding towns) by drilling 
around a piece of hone (on top of the skull) larger than a silver dollar, 
removing the bone and closing the aperture with the skin which healed 
perfectly. 

It is not in the least extravagant to say that this was a marvel of 
surgery— so freely acknowledged by the witnessing doctors and so little 
understood by the rank and file of the people of the community, particu¬ 
larly for a time so long ago- 55 years ago -when surgery was a long ways 
from its present high stage of development. 

When Dr. Peter's son, Robert, who was then a student in Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa., showed the piece of bone to the profes¬ 
sors, one of them said that it was the most wonderful operation he had 
ever heard of. 
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Winesburg’s Leading Merchant (1868- ) 

While Winesburg has had many 
successful business men, three of 
them were so outstanding as to de¬ 
serve special mention: Christian 
Smith, who started Winesburg’s first 
store and tavern in 1829 and was 
known far and wide; Nicholas F. 

Joss, Jr., prominent merchant and 
notary public who came to Winesburg 
in 1846 and was called the “King of 
Winesburg.” 

But in volume of business and 
long business career, Dan Kinsley, 
present hardware merchant, has easi¬ 
ly outdistanced all others the 108 
years since the four “Bachelors” 
founded Winesburg. Mr. Kinsley has 
been in the hardware business for 
forty-five consecutive years, and is 
known to thousands of people in 
Holmes, Stark, Tuscarawas and 
Wayne Counties. His own folks and 
many friends had misgivings as to 
the outcome when he started his busi¬ 
ness career just a short time after 
he had reached his majority. But Dan 
has always been a beaver in work, p) an Kinsley 

averaging nearly sixteen hours a day 

for thirty years. By his ambition, hard work, determination and purpose 
to please and to hold the confidence of folks, he has built up an immense 
business and has accumulated a large fortune. The man who can outdis¬ 
tance Dan will have to get up early in the morning and then “some.” This 
is evidenced by the prodigious amount of farm machinery, automobiles, 
and stoves he sold in four counties. It is commonplace to say that he is a 
“hustler.” In addition to all this he was the town’s postmaster for seven¬ 
teen years and for many years a member of the brass band, and one of the 
very best baseball players, a member of the Winesburg baseball club 45 
years ago. 

William E. Pfeister (1879- ) 

Was born near Winesburg and attended the Isely and Winesburg 
schools. His college work included work done at Wooster University, Kent 
State Normal School and the University of Chicago, from which he re¬ 
ceived his degrees of B.S. and LL.B. Mr. Pfeister has had a large experi¬ 
ence and an interesting career in teaching—starting at 18 at the Parker 
School, then North Bunker Hill and Peter’s School. 

1904 to 1905 he was principal of the Winesburg School. He then was 
principal or superintendent in various town and township schools in Stark 
and Ashtabula and other counties, among them being Leetonia, Mt. Eaton 
and Dalton. He was also principal of the Meridian School at Seattle, 
Washington, 1919 to 1920. Since 1922 Mr. Pfeister has been the head of 
the Department of Economics in the Wooster High School. In 1930 he was 
elected critic teacher for Wooster College in Economics. 

Allen J. Schneider (1892- ) 

Attended Peter’s School and graduated from the Winesburg High 
School in 1910, and from Wooster College with B.A. in 1918. In 1930 he 
received his M.A. degree from Ohio State University. He started teaching 
at the Lowe School, then taught in the Windsor, Ashtabula County, High 
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School. From 1920 to 1924 he was superintendent of the Winesburg High 
School. After this he taught a year in the Millersburg High School. 

From 1925 to the present, Mr. Schneider has been teacher of Mathe¬ 
matics and Physics in the North Canton High Schools. 


Tl»e old N. F. Joss Store and Residence. Store owned by Julius Voltz 
destroyed by Are 1019. Residence still standing. 

Facts About Sherwood Anderson’s Famous Book “Winesburg, Ohio’’ 

Some of the Winesburg people without reason were offended at the 
noted author, Mr. Sherwood Anderson, because of his famous book 
“WINESBURG, OHIO” written some years ago, and which undoubtedly 
they did not read through carefully. I wrote the author about it, stating 
to him that I told them in my “Authentic History of Winesburg” (1930) 
that his book was no reflection on our town and that he did not know at 
the time he wrote it that there was a real town of Winesburg. 

Mr. Anderson wrote me the following letter in reply to my letter— 
which explains itself-—and which I trust will put mistaken friends at per¬ 
fect ease: 

Marion, Virginia, June 6, 1932. 

Dear Arthur H. Smith: 

I received your letter with the copy of the little book “History of 
Winesburg, Ohio.” It is very interesting to me. As I have stated before on 
several occasions, and as publicly as possible, I did not know that there was 
a real Winesburg, Ohio, until at least a year after my book was published. 

It was no doubt stupid of me. To make quite sure, I went at the time 
to consult a list of the towns of the state, but I must have got hold of a 
list giving only those towns that are located on railroads. Imagine their 
arrogance in making such a list as that. 

The book is in no sense a burlesque, but is an effort to treat the lives 
of simple ordinary people in an American Middle Western town with sym¬ 
pathy and understanding. 

It has been translated since then into almost all the European lan¬ 
guages. In Russia the government had it printed and distributed and here 
in America, in its various editions, hundreds of thousands of people have 
bought and read it—I believe with sympathy and understanding. 

If there is in the real Winesburg a local weekly paper, it would please 
me to have you send on to it this letter to be printed in Winesburg. 

Also let me convey my greetings to the real Winesburgers. I trust 
they are all good, kind, God-fearing people. No doubt they are. 

Sincerely, 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON, 
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OTHER WINESBURG ITEMS OF INTEREST 


have 


Three Outstanding Brothers 

Very seldom have three brothers attained such prominence as 
three of the sons of Mr. and Mrs. Christian Fankhauser: 

1. William"—B.A., M.A., Ph.D. One of the leading authorities in 
matters of finance in the great State of California. (See author’s His¬ 
tory, p. 56.) 

2. Frank*—Former County Clerk and present Probate Judge of 
Holmes County—a very influential man in a place of great opportunity 
and responsibility. He is making good and his many friends are proud of 
him. 

3. Henry*- Superintendent of the Shreve, Ohio, High School. He 
has received the following degrees: B.A. (Muskingum College); M.A. (Ohio 
State University); Ph.D. (Toronto, Canada, College, in June, 1935). His 
brother Widiam* (above) is also a Doctor of Philosophy -making TWO out 
of one family with this highest college degree. 


To the places and items of Outstanding Interest (p. 6) History) should he 
added: Pfouts’s Dam. Dauwalder’s “Swimming Ho.e,” Corn husking bees, 
apple paring parties, Singing school, Writing school, Seeding matches, 
School debates, Barn raisings. 

Joss’s Bench a popular resort for “lovers” named after Nicholas F. 
Joss, Jr., merchant and Notary Public. 

The Katza Kopf, a cannon used for Fourth of July and political cele¬ 
brations, etc., until about the time of the PJ30 Reunion “Lost” for many 
years (i.e., buried by some one who was annoyed greatly by it. because of 
sickness in the home at that time, a charitable interpretation at any rate). 

The Fire Engine that never operated. 

The Three Church Chime Bells that never chimed. 

The Fourth of July Picnics with brass bands, orations, “eats” Lemon¬ 
ade, peanut and candy stands. 

The Autograph Albums. When in March, 1881, Fred Blaser, our 
Grammar school teacher, left for Kansas, one of the fifteen-year-old boys 
was said to have written in Mr. BlaseFs Autograph Album: “In six years 
I come out there to hunt a wife.” Incidentally this (then) young scholar 
w 7 ho is now a prosperous Winesburg farmer, found his life partner right 
in the community, without going to Kansas. Strange! 

The Burg, near the old cemetery (nothing “spooky” intended, by the 
way), a gathering place for good feP.owship for many Winesburgers and 
sometimes a “little” conviviality. 


Most of the early settlers came either from Germany or Switzerland. 
Many (like the author) have the blood of both flowing in their veins: the 
children of Col. and Mrs. N. F. Joss, Dr. and Mrs. Carl Peters, Mr, and 
Mrs. Valentine Stahl, Mr. and Mrs. August Frederick, Mr. and Mrs. Chris¬ 
tian Fankhauser. 


When the four “Bachelors,” in the early spring of 1827, came as far 
as Massillon they thought the soil there was not rich because the timber 
was rather light (small trees). Hence they continued their journeying and 
finally selected Winesburg community because of its heavier timber and 
(as they concluded) more fertile soil. 

For several years a number of family reunions have been held at 
Winesburg annually—among them the Feigert-Frederick-Peters and John 
M. Smith families. At the reunion of the last named family 150 were 
present last August. A unique and interesting feature was the “Family 
Tree,” giving the names and number of children, grandchildren, great¬ 
grandchildren and great-great-grandchildren, showing that there were 76 
grandchildren and 185 great-grandchildren and a number of great-great¬ 
grandchildren. 
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CALIFORNIA “GOLD FEVER” WINESBURGERS IN 1853 

(History, p. 62): In 1853 Fred Deuber, Sr., George Scheufler (uncle 
of writer), Mr. Koeblitz, Mr. Hensler, Mr. Lenz and my Uncle William 
Smith left Winesburg to seek gold in California. They traveled overland 
in a covered wagon with ox and mule teams (i.e., after they had reached St. 
Joseph, Missouri, to which place they had traveled by water from Steuben¬ 
ville, Ohio). They were on the trip over three months, experiencing many 
hardships, in danger of Indians, hunger, and thirst and passing over des¬ 
ert lands and mountains. 

(Page 60): To County Officers from Paint Township add: 

1. H oward Harrold, former County Commissioner. 

2. Frank Fankhauser, present Probate Judge. 

3. Miss Erma Schallioll, County School Examiner. 


Ernest Aufderheide, the best horseman in this section of the state, 
led the big Torchlight procession of nearly two hundred to Mt. Eaton in 
November, 1884, where a monster political meeting was held by large 
Democratic delegations from all the surrounding towns celebrating the 
election of Grover C.eveland as President.XOn March 4, 1885, Mr. Aufder¬ 
heide attended President Cleveland’s inauguration at Washington, where 
in the presence of an unprecedented crowd of 150,000 people, Cleveland 
smashed all precedents and with his hands behind his back delivered his 
inaugural address without manuscript or notes of any kind, a most extra¬ 
ordinary accomplishment, according to the able but bitterly partisan Re¬ 
publican, U. S. Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas. (See History, p. 64.) 


For originality, Henry Schmidt leads all Winesburgers. He is the 
inventor of several things, among them a contrivance to separate different 
sized coins into their proper places (for example, a church collection of 
miscellaneous coins). He also great 1 y improved a razor strop which is 
said to be one of the best on the market. 


Winesburg’s "Sheriff” 

Charles Schmidt, affectionately known in our boyhood days as “Schlich- 
er,” unquestionably holds the palm in his number of consecutive years of 
service as a township officer. He is serving his 39th year as Constable. 
In all that tme he has never had any serious trouble, seldom if ever need¬ 
ing to use a gun but getting his work accomplished by tactful persuasion 
rather than by strong arm tactics. Well, Charlie, they say the first 
thirty-nine years are the hardest!! Vot? 


For sheer “quick wittedness” Charles Rockwell, grandson of the fa¬ 
mous Dr. Carl Peters, stands in the front rank. He could see things at a 
glance with an unusually keen perception while the rest of us were plod¬ 
ding along. Charlie has made himself a name in the insurance world as 
one of the “higher ups,” occupying a prominent position as a lecturer to 
key insurance men, of the big old iine insurance companies. 


"Another Winesburger with a streak of genius is Albert F. Stilgen- 
bauer, who has the honor of having edited and published the only news¬ 
paper ever published in Winesburg. It was called the “Wrnesburg 
Record” and was published in the early nineties. Albert has a keen mind 
and with Mr. Rockwell would be around the corner by the time the rest of 
us, with equal concentration, would ever get a glimpse of the corner. 


My good Chicago friend, Arthur H. Peters, has an original letter and 
autograph from Manhatma Gandhi dated 1894, long before Gandhi became 
world-famous. 
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Jerry McAuley, thief and drunkard, wonderfully saved, died pre¬ 
maturely, saying- “Jerry McAuley, the Son of God, is dying when he has 
lived out but half his days because of the sins of Jerry McAuley, Son of 

the Devil.” 


Winesburg “Wisecracks” (P. 65) 

It was in the hectic, presidential campaign of 1896. The German 
pastor had a big McKinley picture in his parsonage window. A rather 
undersized but enthusiastic Bryan admirer went to the parsonage and 
boldly requested that the pastor haul down his political flag (picture) which 
he flaunted in the face of his irate members (who were, with one or two 
exceptions. Democrats.) After the bold challenge of the plucky little 
Democrat the pastor said defiantly “0 nein bewahre Ieh bin Herr in meinem 
Haus.” 

No one questions the perfect right of the minister—but few would 
say that he used good judgment, much less Christian discretion. 

In the early eighties one of the boys came to the home of a local 
manufacturer to sell some hogs’ hair, (as thrifty boys, after butchering 
were wont to do to earn five or ten cents.) 

As the door opened the lad asking for the head of the firm, inno¬ 
cently inquired: “Wo is der Billy?” The incensed, grown-up daughter 
replied rather sharply: “Mir hen kei Billy. Mir sind all grose.” 

An old friend, like some of the rest of us, once in a while got tangled 
up with “tongue twisters” and couldn’t make the grade. Instead of saying 
“except” he would always say “epseet.” “All epsect one.” 


Another friend had trouble in trying to make the hurdle on “Dog 
gone it” invariably saying “Dog done it.” 

A well known business man to make it emphatic or clear always used 
the double conjunction “But, awber.” 


Still another Winesburger, a keeper of a saloon, trying to meet the 
customer’s request for a stomach remedy—speaking of the “virtues” of 
his TWO kinds of cures said, “Des is Mawger bitters und des is Stomach 
bitters.” (Take your choice!) 

A widely known Winesburg country school teacher though not much of 
a grammarian was “strong” on ADJECTIVES. He himself related the 
following story: 


His little four-year old boy came to him one day and said, “Dad, Tobe 
Miller said, “The devil gets folks who swear.” The father pretending 
great astonishment replied Ts that so?’ A few days later while tending 
the horse in the barn he used an EXPLETIVE (the author is trying to let 
his old friend down easy.) Just then the young hopeful came around the 
corner and said “Dad, will the devil get YOU TOO when you swear?” 
The father used this as an apt illustration of how alert and quick little 
children are to observe their elders. 


Many years ago this scribe (long before he ever dreamed of becoming 
a minister) as a lad helped a well-to-do farmer to shock his wheat. It 
was one of those sultry days when the flies tormented the horses. When 
he stopped to fix his binder one of the horses switched his tail in the 
farmer’s face (OUCH! hut that wasn’t all.) The incensed farmer said 
heatedly, “It’s enough to make a preacher swear.” As though a preacher 
didn’t have as much right to swear as anybody else which means that 
no man in God’s world has a right to use profane language. That it is a 
SIN for anybody to swear is not open for discussion. 

One of the author’s old schoolmates in speaking of a severely “thrifty” 
neighbor of his said he dared this neighbor to bite a mouse’s head off for 
a penny. F—-—- says his neighbor, promptly accepted the challenge and 
actually performed the operation. Let’s hope that he was paid in full as 
per agreement. Whew! Wow ! ! 
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In the Grammar School (in the early 80’s) one of the older boys com¬ 
ing oat of a prominent family, spat upon the hot stove and said gleefully, 
“Wurst.” Whereupon one of the older girls said disgustingly to him, 
“Du Sau.” 

No it wasn’t “pop” or “lemonade” that he drank but good (?) old- 
fashioned beer in the 60’s and 70’s. The brother came home late one night 
trom the town saloon (where he had imbibed too freely) “loaded” on the 
buggy and towed in safely by his faithful horse. As he came to the gate 
his wife said to the son ‘“John, steh ul' und du der gaul in der stall. Der 
hit weider ein.” ein “rausch” or what the boys used to call a “KAFER” 
when the imbiber got tipsy! 

The SHORTEST POEM ever written and one concerning the oldest 
member of the family—not exactly an “Ex” Winesburger but a “Pre” 
Winesburger and a slightly ( ? ) remote anc-ester of all of us. The subject 
of the poem is “The Natural History of the Flea” by Strickland Gillilan. 

“Adam Had ’em” 

A WINES BERG COM EpIAN—A good one. 

One who makes you unconsciously hold your sides when you laugh as 
you listen to him and see him in action—a sure cure for any one who 
may be a dyspeptic, a cynic, or who may be down in the mouth. His name 
is Harvey Fe.gert of Pittsburgh. 


A COMPLETE LIST OF PASTORS 

Henry Colloredo ..1833-1836 

Daniel Cranz . 1836-1868 

Hen y ICahrs ....1808-1875 

Philip Schaefer .1875-1885 

Christian Fetzer ..1885-1895 

Anton Eiermann ..1895-1896 

George Deckinger . .1897-1902 

Richard Knorr .... ..1903-1904 

During interim periods the pulpit 
pastors serving Reformed, Lutheran or 


OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCH 

J. N. Schuch .. ...1904-1909 

Ernest Seybold .1910-1913 

John A. Keller . 1914-1916 

Walter A. Werth .1916-1918 

Walter Ott . .1920-1921 

R. J. Loewe . 1924-1929 

Waldo Berlekamp ...1930-— present 

has been supplied by neighboring 
Evangelical Churches. 


Additional Facts About Winesburg Schools and Teachers 

(See History, pp. 45-47) 

In 1906 a township high school was established with a two years’ 
course with a third teacher as principal of the High School. In 1913 the 
High School course was made three years and continued till 1926, when 
the services of a full time High School teacher were discontinued and a 
two years’ course again adopted and the work entirely combined with the 
duties of the 7th and 8th grade teacher. Since 1929 the high school pupils 
have been transported to the Beach City High School and since then the 
remaining eight grades have been taught by one teacher. 


The present Winesburg school house was built in 1862, costing $1,600, 
by John M. Miller of Trail, father of Moses K., Amos and John Miller, the 
jeweler. 


Among the teachers who taught German school during the summer 
were Frederick Eichenberger, Sr., in the 50’s and 60’s; Theodore Nydegger, 
in 1866; Frederick Cleophas, Sr., Franz Peter, Julius Stilgenbauer, John 
Stertzenbach, Joseph Kinsley and Prof. Krauter. 


1. The school was changed to the Molebash House from the first 
school house at the intersection of the Winesburg-Dundee and Shanesville- 
Mt. Eaton roads in 1850. For some time there were two teachers even in 
the lirst school house, a one-room building. Here Lizzie Lincoln started 
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her long career as teacher of the primary pupils for eleven consecutive 
years in 1848, when she was 16 years old. In the first years of her teach¬ 
ing she taught the Primaries 3 or 4 months each summer season. 

2. Up to some time in the forties there was but one teacher. 

For the most of the time after that to 1906 there were usually two 
teachers (sometimes in the same room, sometimes one teacher with pupils 
in some other rented room; e.g., at the Schweitzer house, across from the 
Community Hall in the fifties, and the Emmet House, on Alley Street, for 
a few years, and possibly one or two other places. 

3. There were three rooms and three teachers in the late fifties and 
1862-1863 and later again, as Arthur H. Peters says he attended a third 
room across the street from the present school house in 1873. 

4. From 1906 to 1926 there were again THREE rooms. 

5. From 1926 to 1929 there were again TWO rooms. 

6. From 1929 to the present there has been only ONE room. 

To the Winesburg teachers who were Winesburg boys or girls should 
be added: 

Ernest Smith , Godfrey Blaser , Henry Kinsley and Lizzie Lincoln . 

It is a remarkable fact that of the 87 years of which we have any 

record (since 1848) Winesburg boys or girls have taught its Grammar 

School for 67 years and its Primary School for 53 years. 


Change the list of teachers (p. 47, History) to read: 

1854-1857—Grammar School— Godfrey Blascr . 

1857— Mr. Cheney. 

1848-1859—-Primary School —Lizzie Lincoln. 

1859- 1860 —Miss Saddler. 

1860- 1863 —Caroline Kinsley. 

1863-1865 —Sarah Craven. 

This brings the list of known teachers down to within 21 years of the 
time the “Four Bachelors” arrived at Winesburg in April, 1827. 

Starting with Godfrey Blaser (son of Ulrich Blaser), there were at 
least six Blasers who became teachers. 

Interesting Information Recently Received: 

Godfrey Blaser (uncle of Fred Blaser and of the author's mother) 
taught two or three years, 1854-1857. 

Among his pupils were my aunt, Mrs. Paulina Goeltz, now past 89 
years, and Mrs. John Deuber, now in her 91st year. 

Mr. Blaser was followed by Mr. Cheney in the fall of 1857, who was, 
according to reports from three different old-timers, very severe and rather 
cruel. He taught only part of the year, leaving in the midst of the term 
and never returned. Mr. Bell was hired to finish the unexpired term and 
taught till 1859, when Henry Kinsley succeeded him, 

Eugene Peter, of Cleveland, wrote the author in May, 1935: “My first 
school room in 1856 with Lizzie Lincoln as teacher was across from the 
Community Hall. It was a double house with a hall in between the front 
rooms. On one side was a saloon and on the other our school.” (This house 
was own Q d by Mrs. Schweitzer, according to Miss Aurelia Stilgenbauer, 
and was destroyed by the great fire in February or March, 1861.) 

Continuing, Mr. Peter says: “Some time afterward, about 1859, they 
rented the Emmet house on Alley Street for the Primary scholars for a 
number of terms. Before the new school house was built, in 1862 we had 
for about two years three teachers—though for a while the Molebash 
School had two teachers in one room. 

“Miss Saddler taught before Caroline Kinsley.” 
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Miss Emma Kinsley of Winesburg (now 85) says: 

“Lizzie Lincoln, my first teacher, taught the Primary scholars in the 
summer time. My aunt, Sophia Kinsley, was not a regular teacher. She 
did not have a certificate, but only helped out her sister Caroline (with 
the Primaries) in the same room when they had too many scholars/' 

This indicates that Caroline Kinsley taught the Primary scholars 
1860-1863. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Lincoln Vorwerk 


(1832-1919) 


Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Caleb 
Lincoln. Was born on the Lincoln 
farm, later owned by Rudolph Auf- 
derheide, one mile from Winesburg, 
on the Upper Winesburg-Trail road. 

She attended school at the first 
school house, one and one-half miles 
distant, at the intersection of the 
Winesburg-Dundee and Shanesville- 
Mt. Eaton roads, and when 12 years 
old continued her studies in a girls' 
school at Berlin. She said at the 
1905 Winesburg reunion that this 
first Winesburg school had the floor, 
benches and desks made of puncheon 
and that wooden pins were driven in 
the walls and split hoards were laid 
on these wooden pins for desks. 

She was known as Lizzie Lin¬ 
coln, a Winesburg girl who taught 
the Winesburg Primary school for a 
longer number of consecutive years 
than any other teacher—11 years, 
from 1848 to 1859, when she married 
Charles Vorwerk of Millersburg. 

She must have been the second 
teacher of the author’s father, George 
J. Smith (born 1841), and she was 



Lizzie Lincoln at 75 


the first teacher of his uncle, Godfrey Smith < horn 1843); of aunt, Pauline 
Goeltz (horn 1846); of Fred Klaser (horn 1846); of Charles Kochenderfer 
(born 1848); of Julius Stilgenbauer (born 1850); of Miss Emma Kinsley 
(born 1850), and of Eugene Peter (horn 1851). 

I am indebted to her daughter. Miss Anna Vorwerk, of Lorain, Ohio, 
for this sketch and that of the Lincoln family. She sav>: 


“It was not unusual for one so young to teach school, L myself, 
taught school at the age of 16 years. There were only 3 or 4 months of 
school each year at Winesburg then, as the young folks all had to help 
with the farming, etc. The family lived at Millersburg, 1859-1874, when 
we moved to Lorain, Ohio, where mother died at 87,” 


Federal Alcohol Administrator Joseph H. Choate state?-: “Bootlegging 
has increased one hundredfold since repeal of prohibitions' This is a 
contradiction of the claim that repeal would mean the doom of the boot¬ 
leggers. 


Attorney General Homer S. Cummings gives more* startling facts. He 
stated that for the fiscal year ending with this month 1 hns-v law violation 
commitments to prisons will total 4,311 as against 2.208 in the preceding 
twelve months, an increase of ninety-live per ren 


t 
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Fred Blaser and Family 

Fred Blaser (1846-1896) 

Grandson of Ulrich Blaser, was born near Winesburg. He began 
teaching school at the new Switzerland School in Walnut Creek Township. 
He taught the Winesburg Grammar School at two different times,^a total 
of eight years—a longer time than any other man, 1867-1873 and 1878-1881. 

The author’s first year in the Grammar school was Mr. Blaser s last 
year as our teacher. 

Mr. Blaser was a strong disciplinarian, just the man for the times. 
The parents felt that their sons and daughters were in safe hands. His 
pupils not only had a wholesome respect for him, but also regarded him 
as a good teacher. At least seven of his pupils later became school teach¬ 
ers—and also three of his own children—Leonora, Arthur and William-— 
the latter two being distinguished as famous engineers in Cleveland, Ohio. 

He was a son-in-law of Col. and Mrs. Nicholas F. Joss, Jr., and cousin 
of the author’s mother. 


Interesting History Concerning Winesburg’s Schools 

From Miss Aurelia Stilgenbauer, Lorain, Ohio: 

‘Tn February or March, 1861, a big fire destroyed all the buildings 
from Joss’s store east of George Stertzenbach’s house to the corner, what 
was at one time Charles Mohr’s house. Henry Kinsley, our teacher, dis¬ 
missed the school (near the old Methodist Church) and we al] ran up the 
hill to see the fire. Then late in the fall of 1861, about November, we 
smaller pupils were sent to the Emmet school room with Caroline Kinsley 
as our teacher. Linda Smith Schott, Amanda Kinsley Parker, Leonora 
Joss and I were among them. 
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There was for one term a third teacher, Minnie Cranz, a sister of 
Dr. Albert Cranz. She taught the Intermediates in the house now occupied 
by Dan Hochstetler.” 


An Old Winesburg School Picture of 46 Years Ago 

After much correspondence, I am now able to give all the names of 
Miss Emma Smith’s Primary pupils of the 1889 picture in my History on 
page 76 as follows: Reading from left to right, starting with back row: 

1st: Lula Stahl, Henry Wingeier, Lena Schroeder, Irene Sunkle, 

Clara Dellenbach, William Bader, William Fankhauser, Mary Mohr. 

2nd: Henry Schmidt, George Steinbach, Mary Stahl, Rose Steinbach, 
Emily Zurcher, Edwin Bader, Callie Zurcher, Martha Kallenbach, Atlee 
Schwartz, Lena Grueneisen. 

3rd: Walter Sunkle, Henry Stahl, Amelia Blaser, Orvilla Molebash, 
Rose Herman, Jonas Leyman, Kate Feigert, Mary Schott, Nona Ellis, Mary 
Gehrig. 

4th: Harry Feikert, Celia Schmidt, Hilda Stahl, Lenora Troester, 
Hannah Baad, Anna Herman, William Blaser, John Steinbach, Arthur Stil- 
genbauer, Ed. Stertzbach. 

oth: Albert Steinbach, Alma Schott, Margaret Herman, Lola Ellis, 
Aurelia Bader, Lucinda Feikert, Clara Mohr, Fannie Zurcher. 

The high rank of the Winesburg schools (two rooms) under the very 
efficient teachers, Prof. Robert H. Sunkle and Miss Emma Smith, is clearly 
apparent from the following: 

In March, 1889, when the two group pictures were taken there were 
at least seventeen “embryonic” school teachers in the Winesburg schools. 
Arthur Blaser, one of them graduated from Wooster University (valedic¬ 
torian) “summa cum laude.” Another was “honor man” in his college class 
—William C. Fankhauser. Both of these took post-graduate work and were 
granted their Ph.D. 


A Highly Successful Teacher With a Unique Record 

Measured by number of years and pupils taught, Miss Erma Schallioll 
stands without a peer not only in Winesburg, but in this section of Ohio— 
a record positively unique in the annals of pedagogy. With the exception 
of two years (1999-1911), when she taught in Akron, Ohio, Miss Schallioll 
has taught in the Winesburg school 0 ever since 1901 to the present day. 
Who knows of another teacher with such a record? 

Moreover, she is a teacher PLUS—one with a fine Christian character 
and highest Christian ideals through which she has unconsciously moulded 
the plastic lives of fifteen hundred pupils of two generations and given 
them a great impetus in the right direction of Christian character. What 
an asset such a teacher is and what an unpayable debt the community owes 
to such an one! Fortunately the people of Winesburg have shown their 
appreciation of Miss Schallioll’s great work by keeping her as the teacher 
of their sons and daughters for 32 years thus far. May she teach here yet 
many more years. 


Her successful work is due to her unusually fine intellectual training, 
together with her sterling Christian character. She attended the Wines¬ 
burg schools, the University of Wooster and the Kent State Normal 
School. 


Her teaching record is as follows: 

1901-1909- - Winesburg Primary School. 

1909-1911— Akron Public Schools. 

1911-1935 (present time)—Winesburg Grammar and High Schools. 
(Since 1929 the Primary pupils were included -only one room for all.) 
Miss Schallioll holds a State Elementary Life certificate and also a 
State High School Life certificate. 1932, 1933 and 1934 she was a member 
of Holmes County’s board of three school examiners. 

She has always taken an active part in community and church affairs. 
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Five Winesburg Teachers Who Taught in Its Schools a Total of 68 Years 


1. Lizzie Lincoln, (Primary) 1848-1859 ........ .11 years 

2. Fred Blaser, (Grammar) 1868-1873 and 1878-1881 .. 8 years 

3. Emma Smith, (Primary) 1878-1880 and 1882-1890 .10 years 

4. Leonora Blaser, (Primary) 1892-1899 . 7 years 

5. Erma Sehallioll, 1901-1909 and 1911 to present.32 years 


68 years 


66 Teachers Who Came out the Winesburg Schools 


Lizzie Lincoln 
Ernest Smith 
Godfrey Blaser 
Henry Kinsley 
Caroline Kinsley 
Sophia Kinsley 
Fred Blaser 
Louise Cranz 
Edwin G. Blaser 
Emma Smith 
Robert H. Sunkle 
Fred A. Stahl 
Fred A. Cleophas 
Arthur H. Smith 
Alvin E. Smith 
John R. Leyman 
Albert F. Stilgenbauer 
Charles N. Stahl 
Charles H. Stahl 
Charles A. Feikert 
Leonora Blaser 
Arthur F. Blaser 


William '-Blaser 
William V. Stahl 
William Fankhauser 
Henry Fankhauser 
William E. Pfeister 
Henry Schmidt 
Cecilia Schmidt 
Elden Schmidt 
Jonas Leyman 
Erma Sehallioll 
Fred Sehallioll 
Albert Mayferth 
Emma Mayferth 
Clara Schott 
Eldon Hoerger 
Fred Hoerger 
Henry Hoerger 
Irvin Hoerger 
Charles Hill 
Clyde Hostetler 
Atlee Hostetler 
Gilbert Roller 


Walter Deuber 
Allen J. Schneider 
William Schneider 
Elmer Schneider 
Earl Leyman 
Verne Leyman 
Erma Rowe 
Roy Sommers 
Frank Sommers 
Russel Brand 
Paul Brand 
Genevieve Brand 
Owala Brand 
Gladys Feigert 
John Zeller 
Loretta Suntheimei 
Earl Weisard 
Theoron Schmidt 
William Mathias 
Erma Herman 
Earl Kerr 
Minnie Kerr 


Likely there are a few others that have been unavoidably omitted. 


1815 - (Or before) Reuben Pfouts settled two miles northeast of town at 

Pfouts’ Dam on Sugar Creek on the Winesburg-Wilmot Road 

1816 - He built the first saw mill in Paint Township. 

1816 - Adam Lowe and Henry Lowe settled in northwestern Paint Township 
1818 - The first Post Office in Holmes County was established at Berlin Feb. 
2 with Joseph Cook as Postmaster. The Millersburg Post Office was 
established 1820, the second in the county. 

1818 - Christopher Harrold, grandfather of Howard Harrold, settled on a 


farm in northwestern Paint Township. 

1824 - Caleb Lincoln, Jr., came from Hingham, Mass., built a log cabin and 

made a few improvements required by a “homesteader” on the farm 
one mile southwest of Winesburg on the upper Winesburg Trail road, 
later known as the Aufderheide Farm. 

1825 - Holmes County organized into townships. First township election in 

Paint Township held at the house of James Jarvis in the northwester: 
part of the township. Sept. 10. 

1826 - Caleb Lincoln brought his bride to this wilderness home near 

Winesburg. 

Winter of 1826-1827 - A number of consultations by the Four “Bachelors” 
and Christian Smith at Philadelphia, Pa., relative to moving to Ohio. 

1827 - The Four “Bachelors” founded Winesburg. (Early Spring.) 









1827-1830 (Part of the time) - Rev. William Smith did missionary work in 
nearby recently settled communities. 

1828 - (Early Spring) Mrs. John M. Smith and one-year-old daughter 
completed the circle of Winesburg’s first family. 

1828 - (Early Fall) John Valentine Stahl and family arrived. 

1828 - Wilson Buckmaster settled on the Strubbe place one mile southwest of 

town on the Berlin road. 

1829 - (May) Christian Smith and family came here and started the first 

store and tavern. 

1830 - (Dec. 29) Christian Smith's store destroyed by fire. The family had a 

narrow escape. 

1830 - Dr. August Scheurer, after practicing medicine at Shanesville for 
nearly two years, returned to Winesburg and was the community 
physician till his death in 1839. 

1830 - Peter Schallioll settled on his farm just west of John M. Smith, and in 

1831 - He built the large stone house where church services were held for 

several years until the church was built. 

1831 - Nicholas F. Joss, Sr., and a number of other Swiss families settled in 

Walnutcreek Township near Winesburg. 

1830-32 - Great influx of settlers to Winesburg community as evidenced by 

the fact that the Evangelical Church was organized Sept. 9, 1832, with 
43 heads of families as charter members. 

1832 - The Evangelical Zion’s Church was organized (and in 1841 the church 

building was dedicated); 1833 the cornerstone was laid and Rev. 

Henry Colloredo elected first pastor. 

1832 - Winesburg was platted - exactly 32 lots laid out by Christian Smith. 

1833 - Winesburg Post Office established Jan. 31. Cornelius Van Steenberg 

Postmaster. 

1833 - John Strahm’s parents and the Lugenbills settled a mile south of 

Winesburg. 

1834 - Rev. Daniel Cranz and family came from Germany to Winesburg and 

lived on their farm for two years before he started his long 32 years' 
pastorate of the local church in 1836. 

1834 - A number of Swiss families, among them Ulrich Blaser, Samuel 

Kinsley (Kuenzli), Dr. Christian Hochstetler arrived at Winesburg. 
1840 - Dr. Carl Peter, the community physician (for over forty years), arrived 
at Winesburg. 

1846 - Nicholas F. Joss, Jr., moved to Winesburg and started his store. 

1848 - Lizzie Lincoln, Winesburg’s first native teacher, started her 11 
consecutive years as teacher of the Primary pupils. 

1850 - School transferred from the First School House at the intersection of 
the Winesburg-Dundee and Mt. Eaton-Shanesville roads to the 
Molebash School in town. 

1853 - William Smith and George Scheufler (uncles of the author), Fred 

Deuber Sr., Mr. Koeblitz, Mr. Hensler and Mr. Lenz left Winesburg to 
seek gold in California. The trip to California took over three months. 
1858 - English Union Sunday School founded by Henry Kinsley and Edwin 
Smith, son of Christian Smith. 

1861 - (Feb. or Mar.) Big Fire burned down the whole block east of the N.F. 
Joss Store on the south side of Main Street. 


1861 - Methodist Church built. 

1862 - The present school house was erected. 

1869 - The old parsonage was purchased. 

1870-71 - The present church built (and dedicated Sept. 24-25, 1871). 

1873 - Col. N.F. Joss, 'The King of Winesburg,” sold his store to his son and 
son-in-law. Charles Joss and August Frederick. 

1877 - Charles Voltz started his store in Winesburg. 

1879 - Murphy total abstinence pledge signing meetings held by John T. 
Hoak. 

1884 - Nov. - Big barbecue and jollification over the election of Grover 

Cleveland as President. 

1885 - March 4 - Ernest Aufderheide, a Winesburger, attended the 

Inauguration of Grover Cleveland at Washington. 

1885 - (Instead of 1884) - The latter part of May or the early part of June - 

The big fire which destroyed the entire block from Sam Hochstetlers 
stone house to the church. 

1886 - The present parsonage built. 

1890 - Alfred Schmidt and Dan Kinsley started their hardware in Sam 

Hochstetlers stone building. Shortly thereafter Dan Kinsley bought 
out his partner and moved his store to his present headquarters. 

1891 - Mrs. Catherine Joss, daughter of Christian Smith, published her 

“Autobiography” containing many interesting events and incidents of 
the early Winesburg pioneer days. 

1891 (or 1892) - “The Winesburg Record”, a weekly paper, started. Published 

and edited by Albert F. Stilgenbauer. Albert was a bright scholar and 
a talented writer. 

1892 - Jacob Deetz secured for Winesburg a second daily mail service (from 

Millersburg). Winesburgers are his debtors for this fine service 
(connecting them daily with the county seat). 

1897 - First Winesburg reunion. The first woman settler who had lived at 

Winesburg for nearly seventy years, Mrs. John M. Smith, was 
introduced by William M. Smith, Sr. 

1898 - The new cemetery started. Mrs. Hoerger mother of William Hoerger, 

county commissioner, was the first person buried in it. 

1900 - Second Winesburg Reunion. 

1905 - Third Winesburg Reunion. 

1906-1929 - Winesburg High School in existence. 

1910 - Fourth Winesburg Reunion. 

1915 - Fifth Winesburg Reunion. 

1919 - Fire that destroyed the old N.F. Joss Store Building and store goods 

owned by Julius Voltz. 

1920 - Sixth Winesburg Reunion. 

1920 - At the suggestion of Albert A. Frederick, an endowment fund was 
raised for the upkeep of the old cemetery. 

1925 - Seventh Winesburg Reunion. 

1927 - The Community Hall purchased for $1,000 from the heirs of George 
J. Smith. 

Late 1920s Main Street went, from a dirt road to a paved road (one lane). 
Late 1920s Howard Shoup was Winesburg’s first pilot. 

Late 1920s Electricity first came to Winesburg. 


Late 1920s F irst telephone came to town (in Horrisberger’s Store). 

1930 - Aug. 1 - A detailed and “Authentic History of Winesburg” of nearly 100 
large pages, with 42 pictures of over 160 people, including a 
Winesburg “Who’s Who” and a historical account of the early 
pioneers - the churches and the schools, etc. - was published by Rev. 
Arthur H. Smith of Chicago, Ill. 

1930 - Eighth Winesburg Reunion. 

1930 - x4s a result of the efforts of Charles H. Stahl, the bronze memorial 
tablet in honor of the first settlers and pioneers was erected - and 
dedicated at the Eighth Reunion, August 21. 

1932 - Centennial of the Evangelical Church Sept. 9 and 11. 

1935 - Aug. 1 - A 24-page Supplement to the author’s “Authentic History of 
Winesburg” - containing much valuable new Winesburg material 
which has come to light the last five years through many interviews 
and extensive research - published by Rev. Arthur H. Smith. 

1935 - Ninth Winesburg Reunion, Aug. 14-15-16. 

1930-1957 Students attended Beach City High School. 

1940 - Tenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1942 - Gas was rationed in Winesburg. 

1943 - Sugar was rationed in Winesburg. 

1945 - Eleventh Winesburg Reunion. 

1945-48 Classes were held in the Community Hall while the new Winesburg 
School was built. 

1947 - New Winesburg School opened. 

1950 - Paint Township was voted dry. 

1950 - Plaques on homes, listing previous owners, were made. 

1950 - Twelfth Winesburg Reunion. 

1955 - Thirteenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1958 - First year students attended Hiland High School. 

Late 1950s Horrisberger Store no longer a bus stop. After that date, 

passengers had to stand outside the store and flag down the bus to 
stop. 

1960 - Fourteenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1965 - Fifteenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1969 - Winesburg Area Development Corporation was founded. 

1970 - Sixteenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1973 - Water was provided in Winesburg. 

1975 - Seventeeth Winesburg Reunion. 

1977 - The Paint Township Fire Department was begun. 

1978 - The Winesburg Park was founded. 

1979 - Commercial Savings and Loan Bank was built in Winesburg. 

1979 - The Winesburg Library was built. 

1979 - Tornado touched down north of Winesburg. 

1979 - Winesburg street signs were installed. 

1980 - Winesburg Historical Society was founded. 

1980 - Dan Kinsley house and store were donated to the Winesburg 
Historical Society 

1980 - Eighteenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1981 - Winesburg Steam Show first held. 

1981 - First EMTs in Winesburg. 


1982 - Winesburg Car Show first held. 

1984 - Emergency squad was formed in Winesburg. 

1984 - Greyhound stopped traveling US-62 from Canton to Columbus. 

1985 - Nineteenth Winesburg Reunion. 

1985 - Fire Department Auxiliary was formed. 

1985 - New Post Office was built. 

1985 - Sanitary sewer was provided in Winesburg. 

1986 - Natural gas was provided in Winesburg. 

1990 - Land for Heritage Park was donated to the Historical Society by Cliff 
Amos. 

1990 - Marker Log Cabin was moved and rebuilt in Heritage Park. 

1990 - Twentieth Winesburg Reunion. 

1995 - Peter’s School was moved and rebuilt in Heritage Park. 

1995 - Twenty-first, Winesburg Reunion. 

2000 - Bandstand was rebuilt in Heritage Park. 

2000 - Twenty-second Winesburg Reunion. 

2002 - First new brick sidewalk installed in Winesburg. 

2005 - Twenty-third Winesburg Reunion, July 29, 30, 31. 

2005 - Four lots and 1861 German Methodist Church purchased by Historical 

Society December 5. 

2006 - Tornado went through Westlawn Cemetery, June 2 
2008 - 1st Annual Winesburg Classic Art Show 

2010 - Twenty-fourth Winesburg Reunion - September 17, 18, 19 


“Four Bachelors 
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Reunion Time Again 

Where Friends Meet Friends 


Five years have slipped around again it’s "Reunion Time,' 1 once more. 

To greet the friends who here remain, just as we did of yore. 

We see each other changed a bit - our hair, our teeth, our eyes. 

But then our hearts are just the same, as in those early ties. 

We love to come back home again-to our church, schoolhouse and homes 

And like to wander all around over where we used to roam 

We always go to the old graveyards, where our loved ones in sleep repose 

And know not how soon we are to be called to sleep and be one of those. 

So many during the past five years, were called, and we miss them so 

A “Tribute” to them we always bring, when the evening sun is low. 

To “The Winesburgers” here we owe a lot, for their loyalty, love and care 

So that we may come back here again, and with them this good time share. 

Memory recalls the old “Spritz a House,” the old “Scales” and that old 
“Katzakopf” 

We can’t forget those horrid “Beltznickles,” nor the girls with the braided 
“Zopf” 

The “Solid Rock Kitchen” and “Laurel Woods,” where many a feast was 
enjoyed 

The “Park” beyond the crab apple trees, and the old folks whom we annoyed. 

So let us all enjoy ourselves, all of us who here remain 

For if many more shall be called to go—it will never be the same 

In five more years we cannot say, what shall happen then 

So let us make this one the best—The “Reunion of 2010.” 


Composed by Myra Molebash Boyer, June 16, 1935 
Written for the Winesburg Reunion 
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